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DR.  ALFONSO  LOPEZ,  PRESIDENT-ELECT 
OF  COLOMBIA,  AND  HIS  RECENT  VISIT 
TO  WASHINGTON 

ON  August  7,  1934,  Dr.  Alfonso  Lopez  will  be  inaugurated  as 
the  new  President  of  Colombia  to  succeed  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya 
Herrera,  the  present  incumbent.  Doctor  Lopez  was  born  on  January 
31,  1886,  in  the  picturesque  little  town  of  San  Bartolome  de  las  Pal¬ 
mas,  today  known  as  Hondas.  His  parents  were  Don  Pedro  A.  Lopez 
and  Dona  Rosario  Pumarejo;  owing  to  the  limited  educational  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  village,  he  received  his  early  instruction  from  his  mother. 
Later,  after  the  family  had  moved  to  Bogota,  he  was  educated  at 
private  schools  and  by  tutors.  When  15  years  old,  he  was  sent 
abroad  to  continue  his  commercial  studies;  after  sometime  in  London, 
he  came  to  the  L'nited  States,  where  he  specialized  in  political  economy 
and  finance.  In  1903  he  took  charge  of  the  business  house  which  his 
father  had  established  in  New  York,  and  the  following  year,  when  he 
was  only  18,  he  returned  to  Bogota  to  manage  his  father’s  e.xtensive 
interests  there. 

In  1910,  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Gen.  Rafael  Reyes, 
at  the  time  when  a  new  movement  called  “republicanism”  was  gath¬ 
ering  momentum,  young  Lopez  and  a  group  of  enthusiastic  friends 
founded  a  newspaper  in  Bogota,;  it  was  called  El  Liberal  and  was 
markedly  liberal  in  tone.  Later,  he  contributed  regularly  to  El 
Republicano  serious  and  sound  articles  on  financial  matters.  He  was 
also  at  one  time  editor  and  part  owner  of  El  Diario  Xacional. 

Lmtil  he  was  30,  Dr.  Ldpez  was  known  throughout  the  country  as 
a  successful  business  man,  hut  politically  he  had  hardly  begun  to  be 
felt  as  an  influence  in  the  Liberal  Party.  In  1915  he  was  elected 
Liberal  deputy  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Department  of  Tolima,  and  his 
participation  in  that  body  revealed  him  as  a  man  of  great  political 
ability. 
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Eiirly  in  1918  he  made  a  trip  to  New  York,  wliere  he  took  part  in 
estahlishinfi  the  hanking  institution  known  as  the  Ameriean  Mercan¬ 
tile  Bank  of  Colombia,  of  whieh  he  was  a  viee  president.  After  the 
hank  had  opened  its  main  office  in  Bogota,  it  founded  branches  in  the 
principal  mercantile  centers  of  the  country  and  organized  as  an  affiliate, 
to  deal  with  import  and  e.xport  matters,  the  corporation  known  as  the 
Overseas  Mercantile  Company.  After  the  death  of  the  president  of 
the  hank  the  following  year.  Dr.  Lopez  became  head  of  the  institution 
in  C’oloinhia. 

After  a  number  of  years  devoted  to  banking.  Dr.  Lopez  resumed 
his  interest  in  politics  and  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  Liberals  of 
('olombia.  In  1930  he  supported  a  campaign  to  have  a  Liberal  can¬ 
didate  nominated  for  the  presidency.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  Dr. 
Enrique  Olaya  Herrera,  then  Minister  to  the  United  States,  was  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected. 

As  ('olomhian  delegate  to  the  Economic  C'onference  at  Ijondon  in 
1933,  Dr.  lj<q)ez  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  He  also  rep¬ 
resented  his  country  as  Minister  to  the  (’ourt  of  St.  James’s  for  abotit 
a  year. 

Not  oidy  as  a  financier,  banker,  politician,  and  statesman  has  Dr. 
Lopez  served  his  country  long  and  well.  The  Kepublic  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  active  interest  and  effective  participation 
in  ending  the  controversy  with  Peru,  which  was  successfully  composed 
by  the  Protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship,  and  Cooperation  signed  by 
Colombian  and  Peruvian  plenipotentiaries  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  on  May 
24,  1934  (see  p.  54(5).  When  conditions  were  most  serious.  Dr.  Lopez 
took  advantage  of  the  friendship  he  had  formed  in  I.<ondon  with  the 
President  of  Peru,  (ien.  (5scar  Benavides,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a 
private  citizen  visited  Lima  and  conferred  with  the  President  as  to 
means  of  arriving  at  a  dignified  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  trouble 
between  the  two  sister  nations. 

He  played  a  notable  part,  ais  chairman  of  the  C'olomhian  delegation, 
in  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  held  in 
Montevideo  in  December  1933,  displaying  the  qualities  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  statesman  and  an  internationalist  of  high  ideals. 

Since  his  election  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  February  1934, 
Dr.  Ldj)ez  has  made  a  good-will  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Me.xico. 
In  June,  accom|)anied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  warmly  re<’eived  both  in  his  oflicial 
ca|)acity  and  by  his  many  friends. 

On  June  24  he  arrived  in  Washington  for  a  two  days’  visit  as  the 
guest  of  the  Minister  of  Colombia,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Fabio  Ijozano 
Torrijos.  He  and  his  family  were  welcomed  at  the  Union  Station  by 
the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  the  Minister  of  Colombia, 
other  officials  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  Director 
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(leneral  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  and  the  Army 
Band,  whicli  greeted  tlie  distinguished  visitor  by  |)laying  tlie  national 
anthems  of  Colombia  and  the  Cnited  States. 

During  his  brief  visit.  Dr.  Lopez  was  e.xtensively  feted.  The 
(loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion  met  in  special  session 
on  June  2o  to  greet  him,  following  the  meeting  by  a  luncheon  in  his 
honor.  At  the  entrance  to  the  building,  before  whose  classic  facade 
the  (lags  of  the  21  rei)ublics,  members  of  the  Cnion,  lluttered  color¬ 
fully,  Dr.  Lopez  was  received  by  a  special  committee  of  the  (loverning 
lioard  composed  of  Their  E.xcellencies  Felipe  A.  Flspil,  Ambassador 
of  Argentina,  Adrian  Kecinos,  Minister  of  (luatemala,  and  Emilio 
Edwards  Bello,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  ('bile,  ami  by  the  entire  staff  of 
the  Pan  American  Cnion,  whom  he  greeted  individually.  After  the 
guest  of  honor  had  been  escorted  to  the  (loverning  Board  Room  and 
seated  at  the  right  of  the  chairman,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Cnited  States,  Mr.  Hull  welcomed  him  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues 
as  follows; 

.\s  Chairiiiaii  of  the  (loveriiiiig  Itoard,  I  enjoy  the  delightful  privilege  t>f 
extending  to  you  on  iM-half  of  the  Hoard  a  most  sincere  and  hearty  weleoine. 
We  d(H‘ply  appreciate  the  honor  of  your  visit  not  oidy  heeau.se  of  the  high  oHiee 
to  which  you  have  Ix'en  called  by  the  suffrage  of  your  fellow  citizens  but  also 
because  of  the  important  contributions  which  you  have  made  to  the  cau.se  of 
Pan  .\merican  unity.  Tho.se  of  us  who  had  the  i)rivilege  of  attending  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  .\mericau  States  are  well  aware  of  the  distinguished 
.service  which  you  rendered  as  Chairman  of  the  Colombian  delegation.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  a  personal  .sense  of  obligation  for  your  con¬ 
stant  and  unfailing  coo|M‘ration  in  furthering  the  great  ]>urposes  for  which  that 
Conference  was  called. 

The  members  of  this  Hoard  have  another  and  etpially  important  reason  for 
paying  this  tribute  to  yt)ur  eminent  public  services.  We  are  all  fully  aware  of 
the  notable  contribution  which  you  made  to  the  cau.se  of  inter- .American  relations 
in  connection  with  the  bringing  about  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  ipiestion 
that  aro.se  Indween  Colombia  and  Peru.  We  shall  never  forget  the  important 
steps  which  you  took  to  that  end.  I  am  sure,  moreover,  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  courageous  states¬ 
manship  of  the  (lovernments  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  who  have  furnished  an 
example  to  the  entire  world  of  the  efficacy  of  methods  of  peace. 

We  welcome  you  therefore  not  alone  as  the  President-elect  of  Colombia  but 
also  as  a  great  servant  of  the  cause  of  Pan  .American  solidarity.  Permit  us  to 
combine  with  this  weleoine  our  sincere  wishes  for  the  succe.ss  of  your  administra¬ 
tion  and  for  the  progre.ss  and  pros|H‘rity  of  the  people  of  Colombia. 

Obviously  touciiod  and  pleased  by  these  eordial  sentiments,  the 
President-eleet  of  ('oloinbia  replied: 

Mh.  Ciiaikman  and  Mkmhkks  of  tiik  (Jovkkmno  Hoaho: 

I  have  the  honor  of  lM‘ing  a  guest  of  the  (loverning  Hoard  of  the  Pan  .American 
rnion  at  a  time  which  is  es|H‘cially  propitious  for  the  aims  of  continental  fraternity 
which  this  institution  s(‘eks  to  further. 
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It  is  iny  good  fortune  that  it  will  devolve  ii|miu  me  to  head  the  administration  in 
Colombia  when  there  is  fresh  in  our  minds  the  eneoiiragement  of  the  new  policy 
whereby  President  Roosevelt  is  ])lacing  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
other  countries  of  the  two  Americas  on  a  new  basis,  and  when  we  who  have  an 
American  vision  are  also  encouraged  by  the  increasing  success  of  our  jx'aceful 
undertakings,  which  have  ju.st  had  their  most  felicitous  realization  in  the  pacific 
solution  of  the  Colombian-Peruvian  controversy. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  to  Washington,  more  than  bringing  a  message  of  good 
will,  is  to  present  to  President  Roosevelt  and  to  Secretary  Hull  my  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  new  era  which  they  have  initiated  in  the  relations  of  this  great 
Rei>ublic  with  Hispanic  .America.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  a|>plaud  this 
initiative  when  it  was  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Montevide») 
Conference  in  the  sot)er  and  concrete  declarations  that  anticipated  to  the  world 
acts  of  the  dt“ei)est  importance,  such  as  the  abrogation  of  the  Platt  .Amendment, 
and  many  others,  which  are  helping  our  nations  to  come  into  closer  touch  with 
the  United  States  and  to  find  here  that  store  of  good  faith,  generous  friendship, 
and  constant  and  fruitful  coo|)eration  that  an  official  iK)licy  based  on  different 
]>rinciples  and  sentiments  did  not  jiermit  all  Latin  .Americans  to  appreciate  in 
like  manner.  The  harmony  ladwtHUi  our  democracies  and  the  United  States  is 
now  unmarred  by  the  slightest  lack  of  confi«lence.  The  policy  of  the  “good 
neighbor”,  pursued  loyally  and  unswervingly  by  the  prestuit  Government  of  the 
United  States,  has  in  a  year’s  time  fundamentally  changed  the  atmosphere  of 
anxiety  or  discordance  in  which  our  international  relations  were  carried  on, 
threatened  for  many  years  by  the  danger  of  intervention  or  the  curtailment  of 
the  national  .sovereignty  of  some  one  of  the  memlK'rs  of  the  Pan  .American  I’nion. 

The  titanic  effort  of  this  Government  to  .save  the  United  States  from  a  dramatic 
and  unprecedented  depression  coidd  not  In*  made  without  discarding  the  criterion 
accepted  hert'  regarding  certain  economic  facts  which  unexjrectedly,  as  far  as 
the  .American  citizen  is  concerned,  ceased  to  Ik*  a  spectacle  occurring  exclusivel.v 
in  the  debtor  countries  and  now  turned  into  his  own  chief  preoccupation.  The 
exi)eriments  which  we  have  had  to  make  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  search  of  our 
welfare,  or  many  times  simply  to  avt»id  bankruptcy,  cannot  any  longer  Ik?  regarded 
as  iK'culiarities  of  a  race  without  endurance  or  rt'.serves  of  energy,  without  economic 
stability  or  sufficient  commercial  morality.  The  frankness  with  which  President 
Roosevelt  is  accustomed  to  apjK'al  to  public  opinion  for  sujiiKjrt  whether  he 
succeeds  or  not  in  his  amazing  exiK'riments  has  heliK*d  to  bring  about  a  favorable 
change  in  the  .American  mental  attitude  towards  our  countries.  Today,  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  grasps  our  struggles  and  difficulties  with  a  cordial 
understanding  which  facilitates  and  encourages  the  cooiK?ration  of  this  great 
Nation  with  its  sisters  to  the  south,  a  coojK'ration  which  does  not  serve  now  as  an 
excuse  to  consider  our  problems  with  the  .same  feelings  with  which  he  considers 
his  own. 

Never  has  the  occasion  set*med  more  proi)itious  to  develop  a  Pan  American 
policy  which  would  have  greater  efficiency,  ]K>pularity,  and  world  importance. 
From  day  to  day  there  lK*come  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  conscience  of  our  gov¬ 
ernments  those  iK)litical  and  social  jirinciples  which  from  the  early  days  of  our 
indei)endence  have  Ix'en  hailed  with  enthusiasm  and  which  have  uniformly  guided 
the  actions  of  our  nations.  I  must  congratulate  myself,  Mr.  Secretary  and  Mem- 
lK?rs  of  the  Governing  Hoard  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  and  1  do  congratulate 
myself  with  deep  sati.sfaction  on  the  fact  that  it  will  be  the  privilege  of  the  Co¬ 
lombian  administration  of  which  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  being  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  to  coo|K‘rate  with  the  governments  which  you  so  ably  represent,  in  the  work  of 
making  the  American  nations  greater,  through  this  new  liberal  spirit  of  friendly 
coojK'ration  which  at  last  has  affirmed  its  influence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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It  is  needless  to  say,  but  nevertheless  I  want  to  reiH^at  today,  that  the  next 
Colombian  administration  will  never  tire  in  its  efforts  toward  i)eace  in  America, 
and  that  it  will  never  consider  as  lost  any  attempt  made  towards  this  end  with 
due  regard  to  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  the  nations  at  war. 

I  do  not  want  this  insistence  on  offering  the  services  of  my  country,  and  my  own 
modest  services,  to  be  considered  innKrtinent.  Both  will  fje  promptly  offered  at 
any  time  at  which  the  cause  of  jK-ace  may  utilize  them.  It  would  Ije  my  greatest 
satisfaction  if  this  tribute  for  which  I  am  so  greatly  indebted  to  the  Governing 
Board  should  give  rise  to  a  new  call  to  the  belligerents  of  the  Chaco,  made  jointly 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  to  bring  to  an  end  the  interna¬ 
tional  tragedy  which  burdens  the  conscience  of  the  Continent. 

On  the  followiiifr  day  Dr.  Lopez  payed  a  visit  to  Arlington  Cemetery, 
where  he  laid  a  wreath  on  the  tomh  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  On  his 
return  to  Washington,  he  was  received  at  the  White  House  hy  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  who  tendered  the  illustrious  visitor  an  official  luncheon 
at  which  meinhers  of  the  Cabinet,  Senators,  Congressmen,  Army  and 
Xavy  officials,  other  Federal  officials,  and  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  were  present. 

Late  that  afternoon  Dr.  Lopez  returned  to  New  York,  where  he 
remained  for  three  days  before  leaving  for  Me.xico,  at  the  invitation 
of  President  Abelardo  L.  Rodriguez  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Dr.  Jose  Manuel  Puig  Casauranc.  The  President-elect  re¬ 
turned  to  Colombia  via  Central  America,  thus  rounding  out  his  visit 
to  the  Americas. 
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WITH  fri’PJit  saitisfaction  auul  lieairty  ai|)i)r()v»il  word  wais  received 
in  the  Ainericjin  Kepiiblics  and  in  other  nations  throughout  the 
world  tliat  on  May  24,  1934,  tlie  plenipotentiaries  of  Colombia  and 
Peru,  assembled  in  special  conference  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Afranio  Mello  Franco,  the  former  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  had  signed  a  Protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship, 
and  ('ooperation,  thus  ending  the  I.(t‘ticia  incident  and  reestablishing 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  sister  nations. 

The  terms  of  the  protocol,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Mello  Franco,  state 
that  it  is  the  fundamental  duty  of  states  to  outlaw  war,  resolve  their 
differences  by  diplomatic  or  juridical  means,  and  prevent  the  jmssihility 
«)f  conflicts  between  them.  The  protocol  ends  the  dispute  which  for 
nearly  two  years  had  been  disturbing  the  long-standing  friendship 
Ix'tween  ('olomhia  and  Peru,  creates  territorial  statutes  adecpiate  for 
the  pe(‘uliar  conditions  of  that  frontier  region,  and  includes  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  study  and  resolve  by  peaceful  and  legal  means  all  present  and 
future  differences,  renouncing  war  forever.  The  instruments  will  be 
|)resented  for  ratification  to  the  congresses  of  the  two  countries,  which 
are  soon  to  convene. 

The  impressive  ceremony  in  which  the  delegates  of  the  two  countries 
signed  the  protocol  took  place  in  the  Automobile  ('lub  of  Brazil,  in  the 
presence  of  the  ('hief  of  the  Provisional  (lovernment.  Dr.  fletulio 
Vargas,  members  of  the  di|)lomatic  corps,  and  «)ther  eminent  indi¬ 
viduals. 

At  five  o’clock  Dr.  (ietidio  Vargas,  the  C'hief  of  the  Provisional 
(lOvernment,  arrived  and  was  received  at  the  entrance  by  all  the 
representatives  of  foreign  countries  there  assembled.  With  the 
President  on  the  platform  sat  Senhor  Mello  Franco;  the  present 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Dr.  Feli.x  ('avalcanti  de  Lacerda;the 
Peruvian  delegation.  Dr.  Victor  Maurtua,  chairman.  Dr.  Victor 
Andres  Belaiinde  and  Dr.  Alberto  I’lloa,  and  the  (’olomhian  delega¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Roberto  IVdaneta  Arbelaez,  chairman.  Dr.  (luillermo 
Valencia  and  Dr.  Luis  C'ano.  Provisional  President  Vargas  first 
recognized  the  secretaries  of  the  delegations,  who  read  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  their  respective  countries  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
the  protocol  drawn  up  by  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  C’onference.  Thereupon 
the  members  of  the  delegations  signed  the  protocol,  as  did  Senhor 
Mello  Franco  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  conference  auspi¬ 
ciously  concluded. 
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Tlie  C'hairinaii  of  the  ('oloiiihian  delegation  then  expressed  the 
gratifieation  of  his  eoiintrv  at  the  ha|)py  result  of  the  conference, 
saying  in  part: 

The  siKiiiiiK  of  t)oth  the  Prot(K‘ol  of  Frieiulship  and  Cottperation  between  Co¬ 
lombia  and  Peru  and  its  additional  act  closes  in  a  dignified  manner  the  rupture 
which,  since  St‘])temlH‘r  1,  1932,  has  Ik-cii  separating  our  two  nations;  it  dissi¬ 
pates  the  threat  of  immediate  hostilities;  it  makes  certain  a  lasting  peace,  and 
o|)ens  for  the  two  States  an  alluring  outlook  «)f  economic  cooperation  on  the  basis 
of  common  interest,  mutual  respect,  and  tranquil  association  in  jM*rmanent  con¬ 
tact  in  the  river  territories  of  our  common  frontier.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  fundamental  declarations  of  the  protocol — undoubtedly  the  most 
important — is  the  solemn  agreement  drawn  up  betwtHMi  Peru  and  Colombia  not 
to  resort  to  force,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  means  of  solving  present  or  future 
problems.  ... 

.\11  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  participate  in  this  important  event 
have  .still  a  debt  difficult  to  pay;  that  of  gratitude.  Let  us  first  »>f  all  give  thanks 
to  (lod,  who  inspired  the  presidents  t)f  our  two  nations.  Or.  Knricpie  Olaya 
Herrera  and  (Jen.  Oscar  Benavides,  the  chief  authors  of  accord,  with  whom  the 
Colombian  delegation  desires  to  a.ssticiate  the  President-elect  of  the  Republic,  Dr. 
.\lfonso  I/)pez. 

Brazil,  in  the  person  t»f  her  illustrious  Provisional  President,  Dr.  (letulio  Vargas, 
has  continued  the  glorious  traditions  of  this  great  nation  by  doing  everything  which 
altruism  and  brotherhood  could  d(»  on  behalf  of  this  ja'ace,  of  such  consetiuence  for 
the  Americas. 

The  honorary  chairman  of  the  conference.  His  Excellency  Senhor  .Afranio  de 
Mello  Franco,  a  man  of  rare  intelligence,  faced  the  problem  in  all  its  complexity 
and  was  able  to  find  points  of  contact  for  every  ai)parently  irreconcilable  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  negotiators.  His  contagious  optimism  and  imperturbable 
serenity  always  shone  alx»ve  the  .sometimes  stormy  vehemence  of  the  debates. 
The  |K*rseverancc  of  that  outstanding  gladiator  did  not  yield  a  single  point  when 
a  break  seemed  imminent.  His  love  for  iM*ace,  his  love  for  the  two  nations  who 
trusted  his  ability,  his  love  for  America,  his  love  for  humanity — which  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  all  the  rest — letl  him  stoically  to  suppre.ss  bitter  and  deep  personal 
sorrows,  to  devote  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  im|x‘rative  duty  which  he,  a 
notable  citizen  of  the  world,  the  promoter  and  |)atron  of  our  jx'ace  with  honor, 
had  agriH'd  to  fulfill. 

Seven  months  of  close  as.sociation  with  the  distinguished  Peruvian  delegation 
has  strengthened  our  profound  appreciation  of  and  our  sincere  admiration  for  it. 
During  seven  months  of  tense  and  heated  controversy  with  their  delegates,  the 
mutual  duty  of  punctiliousness  was  never  for  a  moment  forgotten  nor  was  our 
affection  for  such  courteous  gentlemen  lessened. 

The  Colombian  delegation  cxi)res.ses  its  esi)ecial  gratitude  to  the  League  of 
Nations  for  the  fairness  in  which  it  appreciated  our  international  {Misition  in  the 
conflict,  so  happily  ended  today,  not  under  pressure  through  the  sanctions  of  the 
Ix'ague,  but  of  our  own  free  will,  in  homage  to  the  guiding  principles  which  we  and 
the  Ix'ague  have  sworn  to  uphold  and  defend.  .  .  . 

We  also  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  many  .American  States  and  to  some  Phiro- 
|)ean  ones  for  the  lively  interest  which  they  have  taken  in  the  rational  solution  of 
our  difference.  Colombia  will  never  forget  their  generous  and  friendly  ges¬ 
tures.  .  .  . 
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After  Dr.  I'rdaneta  Arbelaez  had  spoken,  Dr.  Maurtua,  chairman 
of  the  Peruvian  delegation,  addressed  the  assemblage.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  said: 

VVe  have  successfully  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  long  journey.  Here  are  the  treaties 
which  we  have  just  signed.  They  are  treaties  of  perpetual  peace,  of  intimate 
friendship,  of  cooperation  Ix'tween  Colombia  and  Peru.  Their  very  titles  com¬ 
pletely  define  their  content.  They  provide  for  the  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  two  republics.  We  have  normalized  them  with  nobility  and  with 
honor.  Strong  and  cultured  nations  are  not  hampered  by  the  casual  incidents  of 
their  international  life.  Moreover,  the  treaties  contain  a  sincere  statement  of 
the  fraternal  association  of  nations.  There  is,  in  a  word,  the  concerted  action  of 
the  two  states  to  coo|)erate  in  the  joint  task  of  improving  the  conditions,  the  well- 
lH‘ing,  and  the  tranquility  of  the  frontier  population  ...  It  is  the  triumph 
of  conciliation,  which  is  the  supreme  resort  of  modern  law  and  in  the  future  will 
Ik?  the  general  rule  in  the  commonwealth  of  nations.  Humanity  progresses,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  present  vacillations,  toward  the  principle  of  agreements  ba.sed  on 
justice  and  on  confidence.  Free  and  coordinated  volition,  inspired  by  justice, 
will  tomorrow  l)e  the  .source  of  i)eace  and  universal  welfare.  We  have  fostered 
such  a  solution  Ixtween  Colombia  and  Peru,  offering  a  very  significant  example, 
l)ecau.se  we  have  done  it  courageously,  determined  to  quench  all  contrary  passions 
that  might  disturb  our  labors  .  .  . 

Colombia  and  Peru  have  eliminattKl  war  forever.  They  vow  to  come  to  an 
understanding  through  the  o|K‘ration  of  justice.  They  have  placed  between 
them  the  empire  of  law  and  order.  This  is  the  greatest  agency  of  which  it  is 
po.ssible  to  conceive  in  regulating  the  human  community  .  .  .  Such  is  the 
sentiment  or  spirit  of  our  agreements.  Such  also  is  the  spirit  which,  as  we  formu¬ 
lated  those*  agri*ements,  inspired  the  stimulating  and  coordinating  part  played  by 
Brazil,  in  the  |)erson  of  the  eminent  American  citizen  directing  the  conference, 
Si'idior  Afranio  de  Mello  Franco.  He  might  be  called  a  curri'iit  of  harmony 
transformed  into  a  man.  His  has  lK*t*n  a  marvellously  flexible,  persuasive,  power¬ 
ful  mind.  His  has  lx*en  an  impartial  and  effective  interiK)sition.  He  won  the 
absolute  confidence  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  and  u.sed  it  for  the  com¬ 
mon  go<»d  of  iKith  .  .  .  Our  Columbian  friends — our  friends  yesterday,  our 
friends  today,  our  friends  for  life — did  their  duty  as  men,  as  patriots,  and  as  Amer¬ 
icans:  to  defend  their  country  to  the  last  extremity.  Their  beliefs  and  their 
wishes  are  expres.sed  in  the  agrt'cments,  within  the  limits  im|M>sed  by  right  and 
law.  They  never  overstepi)ed  the  Iwrder  of  ethics  and  of  gentlemanliness;  we 
were  worthy  adversaries;  we  always  “played  fair”,  and  now  that  it  is  over  .  .  . 
we  l<M)k  each  other  in  the  face  and  shake  hands,  forgetting  the  recent  past  in  the 
swe<“t  revival  of  the  other  more  distant  past  of  intimate  international  friend¬ 
ship  ...” 

After  these  addresses,  Senhor  Afranio  de  Mello  Franco,  chainnan 
of  the  conference,  to  whom  belon<;s  the  distinction  of  having  success¬ 
fully  conducted  its  labors,  gave  an  eloquent  address,  from  which  the 
following  paragraphs  are  taken: 

On  Octolx'r  2'i  last  it  fell  to  my  lot,  in  my  capacity  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
.\ffairs,  to  opt*n  the  Colombian-Peruvian  Conference,  presiding  at  the  inaugural 
st*ssion  and  offering  to  its  illustrious  meml)ers  a  welcome  in  the  name  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  and  ix*ople. 
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Some  months  later,  on  February  22,  it  again  devolved  upon  me  to  preside,  as 
chairman  of  the  conference  and  not  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  over  a  public 
session  which  took  place  on  that  date  and  which  had  lieen  called  especially  to 
invest  me  with  my  duties  in  this  connection. 

In  thanking  you,  gentlemen,  and  your  illustrious  governments  for  the  signal 
honor  which  was  conferred  on  Brazil  in  my  humble  person,  I  expressed  my 
fundamental  optimism  as  to  the  results  of  the  conference  when  I  said  that  that 
optimism  was  based  on  the  certainty  that  the  two  nations  in  conflict  were  both 
inspired  by  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation  es.sential  for  finding  the  formula  of 
I)eace  which  we  all  sought. 

Dviring  long  months  of  hard  work  you  have  Iwen  erecting  an  indestructible 
edifice  whose  architectural  beauty  will  amaze  jurisconsults,  statesmen,  sociolo¬ 
gists,  and  philo.sophers  of  all  countries;  in  the  cpiiet  of  their  studies,  they  will 
meditate  on  the  |H‘aceful  solution  of  international  conflicts.  You  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  haste,  but  with  the  proper  accomplishment  of  the  task  intrusted  to 
you.  And  so  you  have  succet*ded,  with  dignity  and  elevated  spirit,  in  organizing 
a  system  of  perpetual  peace,  of  deep  friendshii),  and  of  creative  cooperation,  not 
the  work  of  one  man  or  of  a  few  men,  but  a  collective  and  common  work. 

On  June  19,  1934,  the  Commission  of  the  Ijeague  of  Nations  handed 
over  to  the  Colombian  civil  authorities  the  town  of  Leticia,  which  it 
had  been  administering  for  a  year.  The  ceremony  consisted  in  an 
e.xchanfie  of  speeches  between  Oen.  Ignacio  Moreno  of  Colombia, 
(lovernor  of  the  Amazonian  Territory',  and  Commissioner  CJiraldez 
of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  the  Ijcague,  followed  by  the  signing  of  the 
Act  of  Conveyance. 

In  the  middle  of  June  it  was  announced  that,  in  accoi-dance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  protocol  signed  in  Kio  de  Janeiro,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Colombia  and  of  Peru  had  reestablished  diplomatic  relations 
and  appointed  as  their  respective  ambassadors  Drs.  Gabriel  Turbay 
and  Victor  Andres  Belarinde. 

The  complete  text  of  the  protocol  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  as 
follows; 

'  The  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  Republie  of  Peru,  executing  the  agreement 
arlopted  by  them  in  (Jeneva  on  May  25,  1933, 

Considering, 

That  both  Republics,  in  harmony  with  the  moral  eonseienee  of  humanity, 
assert  as  a  fundamental  duty  of  States  the  proscription  of  war,  the  .settlement  of 
their  difficulties  politically  or  juridically  and  the  prevention  of  the  possibility  of 
ctinflicts  l)etween  them; 

That  this  duty  is  the  more  agreeable  for  the  States  which  compose  the  .\mer- 
ican  community,  among  which  exist  historical,  social,  and  sentimental  ties,  which 
cannot  Ije  weakened  by  divergencies  or  events  which  must  always  Ije  considered 
in  a  spirit  of  reciprocal  understanding  and  good  will; 

That  this  duty  of  peace  and  cordiality  may  be  better  accomplished  by  applying 
the  methods  established  by  contemporary  international  law,  for  the  juridical 
settlement  of  differences  lietween  States,  and  for  the  guarantee  and  development 
of  human  rights; 

•  TrnnslateU  from  the  Jorml  do  Oraiil,  May  35.  1934. 
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That  the  attitude  whieh  tliey  now  adopt  should  serve  as  a  fraternal  eneouraRe- 
inent  for  the  settlement  of  other  international  American  eontliets: 

Have  apiKtinted  their  rcs|)eetive  plenipotentiary  delegates,  to  wit: 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  their  Excellencies 
Doctors  Rolierto  I'rdaneta  Arbeldez,  Guillermo  Valencia,  and  Luis  Cano.  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  their  Excellencies  Doctors 
Victor  M.  Maurtua,  Victor  .Andrt^s  Relaiinde,  and  Allx'rto  Ulloa.  Who,  having 
asst'inbled  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  .laneiro,  ca|)ital  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  under 
the  presidency  of  His  Excellency  Senhor  .\franio  de  Mello  Franco,  and  having 
exchanged  their  full  jiowers  which  they  have  found  in  good  and  true  form,  have 
agreed  to  sign,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  Governments,  a  protocol  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  coo|K‘ration  as  well  as  an  additional  act  as  follows: 

PROTOCOL  OF  PEACE,  FRIENDSHIP  AND  COOPERATION  BETWEEN 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PERU 

Article  I.  Peru  sincerely  deplores,  as  she  has  previously  declared,  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  since  Septeml)er  1,  1932,  which  have  disturl)ed  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  Colombia.  The  twi)  Republics  having  re.solved  to  reestablish  their 
ndations,  Peru  expre.sst's  the  wish  that  these  may  l)e  restored  with  the  same 
intimate  friendship  as  in  the  past,  and  the  profound  cordiality  of  two  sister 
|K*oples.  Colombia  shares  these  sentiments  and  declan*s  that  it  has  an  identical 
|)ur|K>st\ 

In  con.stxiuence,  Peru  and  Colombia  agree  simultaneously  to  accredit  their 
respective  Legations  in  Bogotd  and  in  Lima. 

Article  2.  The  IxMindary  treaty  of  March  24,  1922,  ratified  on  .Tanuary  23, 
192S,  constitutes  one  of  the  juridical  ties  which  bind  Colombia  and  Peru  and 
may  not  Im‘  moditied  or  affected  except  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  or  by  a 
de<‘ision  of  international  justice  within  the  terms  lielow  established  in  .\rticle  7. 

Article  .i.  Negotiations  between  the  two  countries  shall  continue  through 
normal  di|>lomatic  channels,  in  order  that  all  |KMiding  problems  may  receive  a 
just,  lasting,  and  satisfactory  solution;  and  in  the  cour.s«>  of  .said  negotiations,  the 
princiides  establisherl  in  the  present  protocol  shall  l)e  observed. 

Article  In  view  of  the  common  reciuirements  of  the  two  States  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Amazon  and  Putumayo  basins,  Peru  and  Colombia  are  adopting  s|x;cial 
agreements  regarding  customs  houses,  commerce,  fnx:  navigation  of  the  rivers, 
protection  of  .settlers,  transit  ami  i>olicing  of  frontiers;  and  shall  adopt  such  other 
agreements  as  may  1k^  necessary  to  ctbviate  any  difficulties  which  may  or  might 
arise*  in  the  frontier  region  In'tween  the  two  countries. 

Article  ••>.  The  two  States  shall  study  an  agreement  for  the  demilitarization  of 
the  frontier,  according  to  the  normal  re<|uirements  ctf  their  jor  its]  .security. 
The  two  Getvernments  shall  for  this  purpose  appoint  a  technical  C()mmission 
composed  of  two  memtH*rs  for  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  alternately 
presided  over  month  by  month  by  the  official  of  the  highest  rank  of  each.  The 
first  president  shall  lx*  cho.sen  by  lot.  The  .st*at  of  the  Commission  shall  lx*  fixed 
iti  common  agreement  by  the  tw<j  Governments. 

Article  6.  To  .suix;rvi.se  the  agrwments  covered  by  article  4  and  to  stimulate  their 
execution,  a  Commi.ssion  of  three  memlx*rs  is  hereby  created,  ap|xjinted  by  the 
Governments  of  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Brazil,  tin*  president  of  which  shall  be 
ap{xjinte<l  by  the  latter  country.  The  .seat  of  the  Commission  will  be  in  territory 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  within  the  limits  of  the  region 
to  which  the  alxtve-mentioned  agreements  apply.  The  Commission  shall  lx* 
free  to  move  from  one  point  to  another  within  tho.se  limits,  in  order  more  effec¬ 
tively  t<j  collaborate  with  the  l(X*al  authorities  of  both  States  for  the  maintenance 
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of  a  r^Riinc  of  perinaruMit  jM'ace  and  good  neighborliness  on  the  eoinmon  frontier. 
The  i)eriod  of  duration  of  this  Commission  shall  be  four  years,  which  may  be 
extended  at  the  discretion  of  the  two  Governmeiits. 

Paragraph  1.  The  Mixed  Commission  referred  to  has  no  police  powers,  admin¬ 
istrative  functions,  or  juridical  competence  in  the  territories  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  whose  authority  shall  be  fully  exercised  therein. 

Paragraph  2.  However,  if  in  the  execution  of  the  agreements  above  mentioned, 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  this  treaty,  there  should  arise  any  disputes  due  to 
acts  or  decisions  which  may  imply  a  violation  of  any  of  the  almve-mentioned 
agreements  or  which  may  refer  to  the  interpretation  of  them  or  to  the  nature  or 
extension  of  the  reparations  due  for  the  breaking  of  one  of  them — and  such  con¬ 
flicts  should  1k‘  brought  by  the  interested  parties  to  the  attetition  of  the  Com- 
mLssion — the  latter  will  transnut  them,  together  with  its  report,  to  the  two 
Ciovernments  so  that  they  may  take  adequate  measures  in  common  agreement. 

Paragraph  S.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  understanding  anil  after  a  period  of 
ninety  days  has  elapsed,  counting  from  the  date  of  the  communii'ation  to  the 
two  Governments,  the  dispute  shall  Im*  settled  by  the  Commission.  Either  of 
the  two  Governments  may  apix'al,  within  a  {K'riod  of  thirty  days,  from  this  decision, 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  The  Hague. 

Paragraph  4-  The  two  Governments  shall  request  the  Government  of  Brazil 
to  coo|)erate  in  the  composition  of  the  Commission. 

Article  7.  Colombia  and  Peru  solemnly  obligate  themselves  not  to  make  war, 
nor  directly  nor  indirectly  to  employ  force  as  a  method  for  the  settlement  of 
their  present  problems  or  of  any  others  which  may  arise  in  the  future.  If  in 
any  eventuality  they  should  not  succeed  in  settling  them  through  direct  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations,  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  may  apix*al  to  the 
procedure  established  by  article  3t)  of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  without  the  latter’s  jurisdiction  being  excluded  or  limited 
by  the  reservations  which  either  of  them  may  have  made  in  the  act  of  signing 
the  optional  clau.se. 

Sole  paragraph.  In  this  ca.se,  the  decision  having  been  announced,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  obligate  themselves  to  come  to  an  agreement  regarding  the 
methods  for  its  realization.  Should  they  not  reach  an  agreement,  there  are  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Court,  in  addition  to  its  ordinarj’  competence,  the  powers  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  decision  in  which  it  has  declared  the  right  of  one  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties. 

Article  S.  The  pre.sent  protocol  and  the  agreements  referred  to  in  .\rticle  4, 
shall  be  submitted  within  the  shortest  iH'riod  possible  to  the  ratification  of  the 
legislative  power  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  without  prejudice  to  the 
immediate  application  of  all  the  measures,  according  to  such  constitutional  law 
of  each  of  them  as  does  not  dejM'iid  upon  the  previous  approval  of  the  Power 
above  mentioned. 

Article  0.  The  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  present  Pro¬ 
tocol  and  of  the  additional  act  which  accompanies  it,  shall  be  etTected  within  the 
shortest  time  possible,  before  December  31st  of  the  current  year. 

In  faith  of  which  the  plenipotentiaries  above  mentioned  have  signed  the  present 
protocol  and  have  affixed  their  seals,  in  two  copies,  at  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1934. 

ADDITIONAL  .\CT 

which  constitutes  an  indivisible  whole  with  the  Protocol  signed  upon  this  date 
by  the  delegations  of  plenipotentiaries  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  to  which  articles 
4  and  6  of  said  protocol  refer. 
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Article  1.  Entire  freedom  of  transit  and  navigation  shall  exist  between  the 
fluvial  territories  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and 
Putumayo.  In  the  exercise  of  this  freedom  there  shall  lie  no  distinction  Ijctween 
flags.  There  also  shall  l)e  no  distinction  Ix'tween  the  nationals  of  either  of  the 
contracting  States,  nor  lietween  individuals  who,  coming  from  one  of  the  States, 
may  proceed  to  the  territory  of  the  other,  nor  In'tween  their  property  or  pos- 
se.ssions.  In  either  of  the  States  the  nationals  of  both  States  shall  be  treated 
upon  a  basis  of  jicrfect  equality.  No  distinction  can  be  made  by  reason  of  the 
origin  or  destination  or  address  of  consignments. 

Article  2.  Colombian  craft  in  Peru  and  Peruvian  craft  in  Colombia  navigating 
their  common  rivers,  tributaries,  atid  confluents  are  exempt  from  every  impost 
whatever  its  origin  or  name. 

Article  3.  Coastwise  commerce  or  that  from  port  to  port  »)f  the  same  country, 
even  though  |)assing  through  foreign  waters,  with  or  without  transfer  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  shall  be  subject  in  each  of  the  two  States  to  its  respective  laws. 
The  two  States  shall  study  the  possibility  of  extending  reciprocally,  up  to  a  speci¬ 
fied  bo\indary  from  their  respective  river  banks,  the  advantages  and  restrictions 
of  their  own  coastwise  navigation. 

Article  4-  Merchandise  in  transit  shall  not  be  examined  by  the  fiscal  or  police 
authorities  of  either  of  the  countries. 

Article  o.  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  common  to  both  States  to  establish 
provisions  and  adopt  measures  retpure<l  for  the  general  policing  of  the  territory 
and  for  the  application  of  laws  and  regtilations  regarding  the  sujiervision  and 
sanctions  over  contraband,  health,  precautions  against  diseases  of  animals  and 
plants,  emigration  and  immigration,  importation  and  exportation  of  forbidden 
merchandi.se,  it  is  understo(Kl  that  these  provisions  and  measures  shall  not  go 
beyond  the  limit  of  necessity  and  .shall  be  applied  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  ecpiality 
to  the  nationals  and  merchandi.se  of  Ixjth  countriw,  which  are  proceiHling  to  or 
from  either  of  them,  and  in  no  case,  witho\it  necessity,  shall  the  freerlom  of  navi¬ 
gation  or  transit  which  both  countries  recognize  to  each  other  in  perpetuity  in 
treaties  now  in  effect,  be  obstruct wl. 

Article  6.  By  common  accord,  Colombia  and  Peru  may  establish,  when  they 
deem  it  necessary,  inqmsts  of  retributive  character,  which  shall  be  exclusively 
destined  in  an  e<putable  manner  to  the  improvement  of  conditions  of  navigation 
of  one  or  more  of  their  common  rivers  or  their  tributaries  and  confluents  a!id  in 
general  to  the  better  service  of  navigation,  .\side  from  these  imposts,  which 
shall  be  the  same  for  the  nationals,  the  vessels  and  the  merchandise  of  both  coun¬ 
tries,  no  other  imposts  shall  be  collected  betweeti  tliem  on  the  vis^  t)f  consular 
invoice.s,  health,  tonnage,  captaincy  of  ports,  bills  of  lading,  manifests,  statements, 
crew  lists,  passenger  lists,  ship  store  lists,  or  any  other,  no  matter  what  its  name 
or  object,  nor  may  they  oblige  the  vessels  of  any  flag,  dcstiiu'd  to  tlie  ports  of 
one  of  the  countrie.s,  to  carry  inspectors  or  fiscal  ollicers  of  the  other  country,  or 
to  make  forced  calls  at  ports. 

Article  7.  .\11  shi|)ping  ownwl  and  manned  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
to  which  it  belongs  shall  be  considered  Peruvian  in  Colombian  j)orts  and  Colum¬ 
bian  in  Peruvian  ports. 

For  the  effects  of  this  .\rticle  and  for  those  of  Article  2,  it  shall  be  understood 
that  ve.s8els,  boats,  launches,  rafts  for  carrying  lumber,  rubber  and  other  articles 
are  includt*<l,  as  well  as  in  general,  all  mejins  of  commerce  and  transit  in  use  in 
the  region.  .\11  of  these  shall  enjoy  the  rights,  advantages,  and  liberty  now 
granU'd  or  which  may  be  granted  to  their  own  nationals  for  the  exercise  of  their 
business  and  activities. 
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Article  8.  Merchant  and  war  vessels  of  Colombia  and  Peru  shall  enjoy,  further¬ 
more,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which,  with  respect  to  commerce  and  to  river 
navigation,  each  one  may  have  recognizcHl  or  conceded,  or  may  in  the  future 
recognize  or  concinle  to  any  other  State. 

II. 

Article  9.  The  two  States  shall  organize  a  special  customs  regime  to  facilitate 
frontier  traffic  and  to  protect  and  develop  the  commerce  of  their  boundary 
river  regions.  For  this  purpt).se  the  custom  house  duties  and  imposts  or  accessory 
duties  which  must  be  paid  on  the  merchandise,  no  matter  where  originating, 
shall  be  identical  in  either  country  in  said  regions.  The  two  countries  shall 
come  to  an  agreement  for  the  establishment  of  a  common  tariff,  ade<piate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  respective  regions. 

Until  this  tariff  is  agrewl  upon,  the  highest  at  jiresent  establisherl  shall  govern. 

The  custom  house  regulations  shall  also  be  uniform  for  lu>th  countries  in  said 
regions  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  collecting  duties  and  the  rules,  formalities 
and  charges  which  may  be  rerpiired  by  shi])ping  operations. 

Article  10.  A  system  of  customs  exemptions  shall  be  establislie*!  according  to 
which  the  products  of  either  country,  imported  in  exchange  for  products  received 
from  the  other  country  for  the  same  value,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes  and  duties, 
in  order  that  each  country  may  free  an  amouid  of  jiroducts  equivalent  to  that 
which  the  other  has  export i*d. 

Article  11.  Neither  country  shall  collect  duties,  taxes  or  imposts  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  products  or  their  byproducts  of  the  frontier  zones,  destined  for  exporta¬ 
tion. 

Lumber  destined  for  working  in  saw  mills,  for  exportation,  shall  be  exemi)t 
from  all  import  or  export  taxw. 

Article  12.  Persons  and  ships  under  any  flag  and  merchandise  in  transit  which, 
destined  to  the  fluvial  ports  of  either  country,  may  have  to  touch  at  the  ports 
of  the  other  country,  shall  be  exempt  from  any  impost,  tax  or  contribution,  as 
well  as  from  all  those  formalities  which  may  obstruct,  impede  t)r  i)rejudice  in  any 
way  their  transit.  No  deposit  shall  be  recjuired. 

Article  13.  Such  merchandise  in  transit  shall  be  free  in  either  eountry  from  the 
requirement  of  consular  vis^s  and  from  any  other  documei'ts  or  formalities, 
excepting  only  those  indispensable  to  hygiene  and  public  safety;  in  this  case, 
however,  they  shall  be  given  without  the  respective  t)flicials  being  allowed  to 
collect  any  duty,  tax  or  contribution  and  without  causing  detriment  to  freedom  of 
transit,  [unljustifiefl  delay  in  the  forwarding,  or  surcharge  on  freight. 

.\rticle  l.'i.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  proceed  without  delay  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  mixed  Commi.ssion  com|M>sed  of  three  Colombian  citizens  and  three 
Peruvian  citizens,  appointed  by  the  respective  (lovernments  t»)  develop  the  work 
of  the  most  complete  customs  cooperation.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Com¬ 
mission;  First,  to  suggest  a  common  customs  tariff  for  Colombian  and  Peruvian 
river  ports,  in  the  region  comprising  the  valleys  of  the  common  rivers.  Second, 
to  suggest  the  unification  of  the  cu.stoms  regulations  to  Im'  aiiplied  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  lM>th  countries  in  the  fluvial  ports.  Third,  tt)  draw  up  and  pro|K)se  the 
.sy.steni  of  customs  exemptions  referred  to  in  .Article  10.  Fourth,  to  study  all  the 
provisions  regarding  policing  of  frontiers  to  be  api>lied  by  either  country  in  the 
fluvial  regions  in  order  t*»  unify  the  above-mentioned  provisions  and  to  adapt 
them  as  well  as  po.ssible  to  the  requirements  of  the  region,  endeavoring  to  give  the 
greatest  facilities  to  its  inhabitants. 
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Article  In.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Mixed  Coniniissioii,  iiieiitioiied  in 
the  preceding  article:  P'irst,  to  suggest  to  the  Governnients  the  establishment  of  an 
e(|uitablc  system,  ecpial  in  tmth  countries,  of  municipal  decisions  regarding  food 
su|>plies  coming  from  neighlmring  farms  and  regarding  luml>er,  woods  and  palm 
leaves.  However,  while  this  system  is  Inung  established,  none  of  the  above- 
mentioned  duties  shall  be  collected  in  either  country  by  the  Municipal  authorities. 
Second,  to  suggest  the  regulation  of  a  system  of  free  commerce,  exempt  from  any 
impost  or  tax,  for  ftnid  supplies,  medicines,  cotton  cloth  and  t(M>ls,  brought  from 
abroad,  to  the  frontier  regions  of  the  Putumayo. 

However,  until  this  system  is  established,  no  contribution  or  tax  will  Ih* 
collected  on  the  introduction  of  these  articles.  Third,  to  organize  a  system  of 
C(M>|>eration  to  prevent  smuggling  on  the  frontiers  and  facilitate  its  suppression. 

Ill 

Article  Ifi.  The  two  .'States  shall  make  every  effort  to  exercise  in  the  res|K*ctive 
fluvial  iMumdary  regions  a  can-ful  vigilance  for  the  effective  safety  of  the  enjt)y- 
ment  and  exerci.se  of  civil  rights  and  individual  guarante«*s  recognized  by  their 
laws,  of  the  inhabitants  di.s|M‘rsed  throughout  the  forests  and  those  who  inhabit 
the  cities  and  populated  centers  of  the  river  valleys.  The  two  States  consider  the 
measures  above  mentioned  as  an  essential  condition  of  international  juridical  life. 

Article  IT.  The  two  .States  shall  ap|)ly  in  their  fluvial  territories  the  principles 
of  law  which  :vssert  human  dignity,  labor,  and  the  friHsloin  and  welfare  of  their 
civiliztHl  and  uncivilizetl  inhabitants.  Ctuisiapiently  they  recognize;  (a)  That 
labor  should  not  be  consi(h‘nsl  an  article  of  commerce;  (h)  that  labor  should  rweive 
a  wage  which  will  assure  it  an  .appropriate  standard  of  living  in  accordance  with 
the  circumstan(a*s  of  the  locality  and  time;  fc)  that  norms  est.ablislu><i  in  each 
country  regarding  labor  conditions  should  guaranty*  an  economic  and  eipiitable 
recompense  and  have  in  mind  the  .safety  and  hygiene  of  the  laborer,  the  work 
done  by  him,  the  climate,  ag<‘,  s(‘x,  food,  cultural  napiiremeiits  and  the  niajessary 
daily  and  weekly  rest,  the  latter  of  at  least  21  hours;  (d)  that  wages  should  be 
(‘({ual,  regardless  of  sex;  (e)  that  the  laborer  in  the  forest  regions  should  be 
especially  prolecUsl  against  danger  anil  disease. 

.irticle  IS.  With  reference  to  the  Indians,  not  adaptini  or  not  completely 
ailaptcHl  to  civilization,  the  two  States  na'ognize  it  as  their  fundamental  duty,  in 
their  respective  7,oiu*s  of  contact,  to  charge  themselves  assiduously  and  prefer¬ 
entially  with  the  situation  of  the  indigenous  tribes,  with  a  view  to  protecting 
them,  islucating  them,  aiding  them,  and  improving  their  present  condition. 

(a)  Public  instruction  shall  be  promoteil  and  schools  shall  be  established  in 
which  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  language  of  the  Indians. 

(h)  .Ml  forcisl  and  obligatory  labor  shall  be  prohibitinl. 

lc)  The  transmission  of  property  does  not  impose  the  obligation  of  emigrating. 

ld)  Frmlom  of  movement  is  assurisl  with  respect  to  entrance,  transit,  or  return 
one  or  more  timei  without  other  formalities  than  those  which  custom  and  the 
general  laws  may  have  establishiKl,  which  formalities  shall  not  be  appliinl  to  the 
the  Indians. 

(e)  The  principh*s  adoptiHl  by  the  League  of  Nations  regarding  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages,  arms  and  munitions,  and  the  prevention  and  combating  of  diseases  of  plants 
and  animals  shall  be  applied. 

(/}  .An  effort  shall  be  made  in  the  settlements  of  the  nativi“s  to  prepare  them 
especially  for  civiliziil  life  in  their  places  of  origin  where  the  task  of  attracting 
and  preparing  their  companions  shall  be  effected. 
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(g)  The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  maintain,  at  their  expense,  in  sjjecified 
localities,  dispensaries  sufficiently  supplied  with  the  drugs  and  instruments 
re<pnre<l  for  the  methodical  continuous  or  occasional  treatment  of  the  Indians,  for 
the  maladies  common  to  the  r£*gion  or  in  times  of  epidemic.  This  service  shall 
be  technically  organized  for  the  purpose. 

{h)  The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  provide  that  not  only  in  the  i)rivate 
companies  of  exploitation,  but  also  in  the  special  posts  and  foundations  and  in 
the  Indian  settlements,  plants  adapte<l  to  the  region  shall  be  sowwl  in  order  to 
eliminate  certain  diseases  of  the  zone,  caused  by  deficient  alimentation  and  that 
the  Indian  shall  be  taught  to  cultivate  them. 

(t)  The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  |)rovide  that  the  wages  received  by  the 
Indians  shall  be  converted  into  work  tools,  clothes,  household  goods,  et  cetera, 
and  in  no  case  into  alcoholic  beverages.  They  shall  also  take  measures  to  save 
tl»om  from  persons  exploiting  their  ignorance  and  ingenuousness. 

ij)  The  same  MixtsI  Commission  intrusted  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  shall  organize  a  service  of  inspection  which  shall  assure  faithful  comi)liance 
with  the  above-mentioned  principles,  the  a|>plication  of  which  shall  be  confided 
to  the  loyalty  and  luimanitarian  sentiment  of  the  two  States. 

In  faith  of  which  the  PUmipotentiaries  above  mentioniHl  havesignt'd  tlie  present 
.Additional  .Act  and  have  thereuntt)  attixinl  their  seals,  in  twt)  copies,  at  the  city  of 
Rio  de  .Ijiiieiro,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
four. 

.Akh.wio  de  Mello  P'r.xxco 
Roberto  1'rd.\xet.\  .Arbel.\ez 
(iVILI.ERMO  V.\I.EXCI.\ 

Li'is  C.\xo 
Victor  M.  M.xi  hti  a 
V.  .A.  Belacxde 
.Alberto  Ulloa 
Kliseo  .Arango,  Srio. 

Rai  l  Porras  H.,  Srio. 


MUSIC  IN  LATIN  AMERICA ' 

By  Eleanor  Hague 

DI’KIXG  thoir  early  travels  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Spaniards  came  into  contact  with  Indians  of  many  tribes  and  in 
varying  stages  of  culture.  Among  these  the  best  known  are,  of  course, 
the  Incas,  the  Mayas  and  the  Aztecs,  who  were  also  at  that  time  the 
most  highly  developed.  Architecture  and  the  crafts  of  weaving, 
pottery,  and  metal  work,  as  well  as  the  ceremonial  side  of  life,  were 
all  at  an  advanced  stage.  The  reports  sent  baek  to  the  Old  World 
have  comparatively  little  to  say  about  the  more  primitive  Indians, 
e.xcept  as  to  their  fighting  powers.  But  among  the  aecounts  of  the 
more  civilized  races  there  are  interesting  descriptions  of  temple  cere¬ 
monies  and  secular  fiestas,  which  include  notes  on  the  instruments 
and  the  dances;  drums  of  many  kinds  and  sizes;  trumpets  made  of 
bone,  clay,  and  other  substances;  conches;  flutes  or  pipes,  and  rattles 
of  many  classes.  The  dances  were  sometimes  performed  by  small 
groups  and  sometimes  by  great  numbers.  One  description  speaks  of 
the  group  of  musicians  in  the  center  of  a  space,  with  the  dancers  mak¬ 
ing  concentric  circles  about  them,  the  dignitaries  and  nobles  in  the 
inner  rings  and  the  young  people  at  the  outer  edges.  All  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  keep  their  relationship  both  to  their  own  ring  and  to  a  radius, 
which  forced  those  in  the  outer  circles  to  dance  at  top  speed.  The 
danees  often  had  a  dramatic  element  in  them;  the  performers  wore 
costumes  of  birds  or  beasts  or  insects.  One  dance  in  particular  im¬ 
pressed  the  Spaniards  so  much  that  they  learned  it  and  on  their 
return  to  Spain  danced  it  before  the  king.  The  account  says  that  it 
was  highly  commended  for  its  beauty  and  dignity. 

Indian  singing  was  sometimes  choral  and  sometimes  an  alternation 
between  solo  and  chorus.  Occasionally  the  voiees  are  described  as 
harsh  and  again  as  sweet.  A|)art  from  the  ceremonial  music,  there 
was  also,  at  least  in  certain  parts  of  the  continent,  music  e.xpressive 
of  personal  emotion.  Garcilaso  Inca  de  la  V’ega  describes  serenades 
played  on  the  flute,  in  which  the  lover  almost  conversed  with  his  lady 
love.  Such  an  expression  of  emotion  might  easily  be  spontaneous 
and  not  indicative  of  the  state  of  development  reached  in  musical 
ways,  but  ceremonial  music,  especially  when  performed  by  large 
groups,  implies  planning  and  rehearsing.  This  in  itself  shows  that 
an  art  even  if  primitive  is  in  the  process  of  being  born.  And  so  it 
was;  even  then  schools  for  musical  training  e.xisted  to  which  the 
important  people  sent  their  children. 


>  .Author  of  "Latin  .American  .Music,  Past  and  Present”,  Fine  .Arts  Pres.s,  .Santa  Ana,  t'alifornia.  m.M. 
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The  early  writers  have  little  to  say  of  the  more  primitive  races,  and 
it  is  only  from  much  later  travelers  that  satisfactory  descriptions  are 
to  be  gleaned.  Within  the  last  hundred,  or  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
books  of  travel  are  more  numerous  and  far  more  detailed  as  to  folk 
customs  and  music.  Instruments,  ceremonies,  and  festivals  are 
described,  the  latter  full  of  inherited  traditions  and  superstitions. 
The  instruments  mentioned  previously  continue  to  be  used,  and  to 
these  are  added  various  native  versions  of  the  guitar,  the  fiddle,  and 
the  harp.  In  the  traditional  ceremonies,  the  magical  element  is  often 
present,  and  music  and  dance  are  frequent  in  ceremonies  of  invoca- 

A  KI.I  TE  PLAYKK. 

A  painlini!  by  K.  ('c>s.s(o  <lel 
I’liniar.  a  nuMlvni  Peruvian 
artist,  shows  a  highlainl 
Indian  playing  his  “iiuena.” 


tion  meant  to  ward  off  illness  or  other  evil.  Earthquakes,  eclipses, 
difficulties  with  the  crops  and  many  other  experiences  of  life  are  times 
for  appealing  to  supernatural  agencies  for  help;  dancing  and  singing 
are  then  considered  to  add  greatly  to  the  efficacy  of  the  invocation. 
Often  an  interesting  mixture  of  Catholic  worship  and  traditional 
nature  woi-ship  is  still  to  be  found. 

In  contrast  to  the  back  country  just  referred  to,  whether  mountain 
or  jungle,  where  the  Indian  comes  little  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world,  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  easily  accessible  regions  show  the 
results  of  contact  in  many  ways.  For  wherever  there  is  race  fusion 
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there  is  imisiejil  hyi)ii(li/iition,  with  many  interestinjr  and  faseinatinj: 
results.  In  the  siinj)le  rural  eoininunities  the  local  eharaeteristie 
(lances  and  sonars  are  the  outfrrowth  of  inheritance  plus  the  kind  of 
life  that  is  led,  due  to  geojrraphic  conditions.  The  study  of  the 
relationship  between  the  life  of  a  people  and  its  music  is  one  that  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  hut  Latin  America  would  be  an  especially  rewarding 
place  for  such  an  effort,  for  contrasts  are  seldom  found  elsewhere  in 
such  intensity.  The  limits  of  this  article  would  preclude  going  into 
detail,  hut  at  one  end,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  primitive  Indian  of  the 

_  hinterland.  He  has  a  strong 

penchant  for  the  pentatonic 
scale,  or  other  rather  abbrevi¬ 
ated  scales.  Nearer  to  civili¬ 
zation  the  race  mixture  brings 
with  it  sometimes  the  major  or 
minor  scale,  but  often  delightful 
variants  born  of  the  union  of 
the  two  types.  The  rhythms 
are  sometimes  the  familiar  two- 
and-three  part  rhythms  that 
we  all  know,  hut  often  two  or 
more  simultaneous  rhythms  are 
found,  or  alternations  between 
two  different  kinds,  as  for 
instance,  3,  3,  2,  or  4,  3,  making 
units  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
rut.  The  characteristic  types 
developed  by  such  simple  de¬ 
vices,  and  the  skill  with  which 
the  folk  musician  handles  them 
are  a  continual  delight  to  the 
listener.  Thus  the  cxieca,  the 
pericon ,  the  chaearera ,  the  yaran, 
the/ado,  the  son  and  the  jarabe, 
to  mention  only  a  few,  are  full 
of  grace  and  charm.  Among 
the  best  of  them  there  is  that  little  element  of  the  unexpected  which 
is  one  of  the  essentials  to  any  good  music-  some  originality  in  the 
detail  and  the  patterning,  or  a  turn  of  melody,  or  a  figure  in  the 
rhythm. 

The  songs  and  dances  just  mentioned,  and  others  as  well,  were 
slowly  growing  up  during  the  colonial  period  of  Latin  American 
histor}',  principally  among  the  mestizo  population.  The  greater 
number  belong  actuallj’  to  the  last  one  or  two  hundred  years,  but  it  is 
hard  to  date  them  accurately.  They  come  from  people  in  many 


THE  PANPIPES. 

The  instrument  carried  by  this  little  boy  is  common 
throughout  the  .Andean  highlands  of  .South  .America, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  "rondador"  or  '‘zam|>oiia.  ■’ 
It  is  the  .same  as  the  |Hinpi|iesor  syrinx  of  the  tireeks. 
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walks  of  life,  the  pioneers,  the  ranching  families,  and  the  town 
dwellers,  and  vary  in  character  according  to  the  occupations  and  modes 
of  living.  Among  them  all,  that  delightful  talent  which  is  so  often  lost 
among  the  more  northerly  races,  the  gift  for  improvisation,  is  often 
present.  There  are  accounts  from  practicallj’  all  the  countries  of 
festivals  where  improvisation  was  a  very  important  part,  and  also  of 
competitions  between  folk  musicians.  The  writer  has  heard  excellent 
impromptu  verses  sung  at  an  evening  gathering,  in  compliment  to 
distinguished  guests  present.  I^et  us  hope  that  the  gift  will  not  be 
lost  in  the  greater  hurry  of  modern  life. 

During  the  whole  colonial  perio<l  there  was  a  slow  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  and  hybridization  going  on,  with  phases  of  considerable  variety 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  continent.  Many  writers  have  given 

T  U  E  Z  A  M  A  C  l'  E  C  A  .  A 
CniLEAN  FOLK  DANCE, 
SI.MILAR  TO  THE  PERC- 
VIAN  -MARINERA. 


KrtHit  an  old  print. 

vivid  pictures  of  the  civilized  and  sophisticated  music  of  the  cities. 
Madame  ('alderon  de  la  Barca  describes  Mexico  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  C'aptain  Hall  describes  the  coast  cities  of  South 
America  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier — to  mention  two  authors  who 
wrote  in  English.  In  Spanish  and  other  European  languages  there  is 
a  vast  numher  of  fascinating  hooks,  each  of  which  adds  something  to 
the  picture. 

All  of  the  slowly  changing  life  has  helped  to  lead  up  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  now  going  on  among  the  trained  musicians  of  Latin  America. 
These  musicians  have  all  the  education  of  the  e.xcellent  music  schools 
of  their  own  countries,  and  many  are  graduates  of  the  great  con¬ 
servatories  of  Europe.  In  this  development  they  have  reached 
beyond  the  point  of  growth  that  was  to  he  found  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  there  was  a  fashion  for  imitating  European  models  of 
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the  day.  Now  they  are  interested  in  a  gcrowtli  of  their  own,  an 
expression  of  the  elements  of  their  own  individuality.  They  are 
studying  the  Indian  folklore  and  inheritance,  and  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  as  well.  Also,  in  Cuba  and  some  of  the  other  tropical 
regions  there  is  added  a  Negro  strain.  This  touch,  as  always,  brings 
with  it  an  amazing  gift  for  rhythms  which,  mingled  with  the  already 
present  talent  of  the  Indian  and  the  Latin,  gives  a  flair  for  rhythmic 
patterns  that  the  rest  of  us  can  admire  but  seldom  equal. 

Thus  there  is  in  process  of  development  a  national,  racial  art  which 
is  truly  the  expression  of  Latin  America — of  Mexico,  Brazil,  Peru, 
Argentina,  and  of  all  the  rest.  The  results  are  already  evident  in 
an  ever-growing  number  of  excellent  compositions,  operas,  sym¬ 
phonies,  ballets,  sonatas,  and  pieces  in  all  the  smaller  forms.  The 
movement  is  still  young  enough  so  that  the  final  flowering  is  only 
to  be  glimpsed  in  the  future,  but  the  auguries  are  excellent,  for 
the  vigor,  the  technique,  the  zest  for  experimentation,  and  the  vision 
are  all  there.  The  next  few  decades  should  bring  results  that  will 
make  the  music  of  other  countries  look  to  its  laurels. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  MUSIC 
AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

ON  May  25,  1924,  the  first  concert  of  Latin  American  music 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  broadcast 
from  the  studio  of  station  WRC  in  Washington,  with  the  idea  of 
giving  listeners  throughout  the  Americas  a  glimpse  of  the  musical 
develoimient  of  the  other  American  Republics.  After  the  first  few 
concerts,  however,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  more  fitting  for  them 
to  come  from  the  Pan  American  Union  itself.  So  the  transfer  was 
made,  and  from  the  first  concert  broadcast  from  the  Union,  attended 
by  only  a  handful  of  guests,  to  those  of  the  present  day,  which  are 
social  as  well  as  musical  events  in  the  Washington  calendar,  a  varied 
and  interesting  repertoire  has  been  heard  by  thousands  of  auditors. 

At  the  beginning,  the  selection  of  Latin  American  music  available 
was  sadly  limited,  and  many  pieces  had  to  be  especially  orchestrated. 
But  as  time  went  on,  composers  realized  the  advantage  of  having  their 
works  performed  at  the  Pan  American  Union  concerts,  and  during 
the  past  10  years  many  a  composition  has  had  its  world  premiere  under 
the  gleaming  chandeliers  of  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  or  in  the  moonlit 
enchantment  of  the  Aztec  Harden.  The  Union  has  been  fortunate  in 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Bands 
and  the  United  Service  Orchestra,  the  latter  composed  of  musicians 
from  the  first  three  and  directed  by  their  leaders  in  turn. 
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For  some  years  the  eoueerts  loive  been  not  only  hroadeast  through¬ 
out  tlie  Nation,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcast injr 
Co.  and  NAA,  the  Navy  station  at  Washinjiton,  but  also  sent 
throujih  the  short-wave  channels  of  the  International  (leneral  Electric 
(Vnnpany  at  Schenectady  and  the  Westinjihouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturiiif;  ('ompanv  at  Pittsburgh  for  rehroadcasting  in  the  other 
American  nations. 

Since  the  concerts  were  moved  to  the  Pan  American  Cnion  Building, 
they  have  become  increasingly  popular  with  Washingtonians.  The 
high  musical  standards  set  by  the  composers  and  the  guest  artists  and 
the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  musical  resources  of  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  on  the  part  of  the  public  have  given  the  concerts  place 
among  the  most  brilliant  events  of  the  year.  To  many  the  knowledge 
that  C’arlos  Clomes,  Teresa  C’arreno,  and  Margarita  d’.4lvare/,  were 
fellow  Americans  came  as  a  surprise,  and  the  fact  that  these  world- 
famous  composers  and  musicians  were  representatives  of  a  great 
musical  culture,  instead  of  being  isolated  examples  of  genius,  was 
even  more  stirprising. 

Among  modern  composers,  interest  in  the  indigenous  music  of  their 
native  land  has  produced  many  notable  works:  J.  Valle  Riestra, 
composer  of  the  opera  Ollaiita,  and  Daniel  Robles,  who  orchestrated 
an  ancient  Andean  melody  under  the  title  El  Condor  Fasa,  are 
Peruvians  of  note;  Maya  music  has  been  put  into  modern  form  by 
the  Guatemalan  Jesus  Castillo  in  his  opera  Quiche  Vinac;  and  Carlos 
Ij^ivin  of  Chile  has  used  Araucanian  themes  in  Lainenlationx  Iluilliches. 
Creole  melodies,  a  blending  of  Spanish  and  native  music,  are  another 
source  to  which  modern  composers,  from  Argentina  to  Mexico,  have 
gone  with  most  gratifying  results.  More  than  fifty  guest  artists  have 
contributed  their  services  to  promoting  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
music  of  their  own  and  neighboring  countries. 

An  e.xotic  note  is  added  to  the  rendition  of  this  music  by  the  skillful 
use  of  indigenous  instruments.  The  marimba  has  become  familiar  to 
many  as  a  result  of  the  popularity  of  Caribbean  cruises;  at  one  of  the 
early  concerts  “The  President’s  Own”  Marimba  Orchestra  of  Guate¬ 
mala  delighted  listeners  with  its  selections,  and  the  instrument  has 
been  used  on  many  subseipient  occasions.  Gourds,  too,  ha  v'e  been  used 
as  two  distinct  instruments,  the  tnnraca,  a  kind  of  rattle,  and  the  guayo, 
which  is  scraped  with  a  stick  to  give  a  rasping  sound.  A  native  Peru¬ 
vian  harp  in  the  possession  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion  enhanced  the 
effectiv'cness  of  a  recent  program,  and  {Xxoyuena,  a  flute  also  played  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Andes,  has  been  added  to  the  band  instruments. 

Four  guest  conductors  have  ajipeared  at  these  concerts:  Mrs.  E.  M. 
S.  de  Pate  (the  Uruguayan  composer  “i^lisabetta”);  Alberto  Galimany 
of  the  National  Band  of  Panama  ;Gonzalo  Roig,  leader  of  the  National 
Band  of  Ilabana,  and  Enriipie  Caroselli,  orchestra  conductor  of 
Uruguay. 
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Till*  oairly  concerts  were  nearly  always  accompanied  by  an  address 
from  some  leading  diplomat  or  official  of  the  capital;  this  custom  has 
now  ceased,  except  upon  special  occasions.  Such  a  one  was  the  concert 
on  April  14  last,  Pan  American  Day,  when  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  Cnited  States,  spoke  on  the  sijjnificance  of 
the  day  and  sent  a  cordial  greetin"  of  friendship  from  the  United 
States  to  the  other  American  republics. 

Duriiifr  the  present  year  three  concerts  have  been  fjiven  at  the 
Union.  The  first  one,  the  Pan  American  Day  concert,  was  {liven  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Americas  by  the  United  Service  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Capt.  William  J.  Stannard,  leader  of  the  United  States  Army  Band 
Orchestra,  and  Lieut.  Charles  Renter,  leader  of  the  United  States  Xavy 
Band  Orchestra.  One  number  An  Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit,  by 
R.  J.  Hernandez,  dedicated  to  Ecuador  had  its  first  rendition; 
another —()Mcna.s,  by  Luis  Dunker  Lavalle  of  Peru  -  had  its  first  rendi¬ 
tion  by  the  orchestra;  while  a  third — Elegla,  by  Luis  A.  Calvo  of 
Colombia,  was  dedicated  to  the  I’nited  States  Marine  Band.  The 
artists  were  no  less  noteworthy  than  the  projiram.  Eduardo  Caso,  a 
Latin  American  tenor  who  has  appeared  on  many  radio  programs,  was 
the  vocal  soloist.  The  eight-year-old  Cuban  pianist,  Margot  Kos, 
whose  technique  and  interjiretation  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
artist  several  times  her  age,  created  a  sensation. 

The  second  and  third  concerts,  on  May  28  and  June  26,  respectively, 
were  held  out  of  doors  in  the  Aztec  Gardens  at  the  rear  of  the  Union. 
The  May  concert  was  given  by  the  United  States  Army  Band,  Captain 
Stannard  conducting,  assisted  by  Juan  Arvizu,  a  Mexican  tenor,  and 
the  Lisa  Gardiner  dancers.  No  fewer  than  five  numbers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  first  renditions.  The  singing  of  Senor  Arvizu  was  warmly 
received,  as  were  the  Mexican,  Cuban,  and  Peruvian  dances  of  Miss 
Gardiner  and  her  associates. 

The  second  of  the  summer  series  of  out-door  concerts  was  given  by 
the  United  States  Marine  Band,  Capt.  Taylor  Branson  conducting, 
with  Francisco  Tortolero,  an  internationally  known  Me.xican  tenor,  as 
the  guest  artist.  More  familiar  pieces  were  played  at  this  concert, 
including  Fantasia  no.  2,  Aires  Colombianos,  by  Emilio  Murillo,  who 
had  dedicated  it  to  the  United  States  Marine  Band.  A  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  performance  of  an  arrangement  of  melodies  by  Stephen 
Foster,  published  through  the  courtesy  and  generosity  of  Mr.  J.  K. 
Lilly  for  distribution  among  musical  organizations  of  Latin  America 
in  the  interests  of  closer  cultural  relations  between  the  republics  of 
the  American  continent. 

A  third  concert,  by  the  United  Staites  Xaiv'y  Band,  will  be  held 
about  the  middle  of  St'ptcmher  and  conclude  the  1934  series  of  open-air 
musical  evenings. 


Courtesy  of  the  I.ecBtion  of  the  Dominiceii  Keputilir.  Weshincton.  U.C. 

BARRACKS  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

This  new  buildine  was  consfrucfetl  in  iy32  for  the  presidential  guard. 


Courtesy  of  the  Lecstion  of  the  ffoiuuitcsD  Republic.  W'sshioctoD,  l>.C. 

GENERAUSI.MO  TRCJILLO  BRIDGE. 

This  britlge  over  the  Yuna  River,  in  Bonao,  which  was  ofiened  in  .\uKust  14,  iy33,  is  4S0  feet  long  and  IH 
feet  wide.  It  Itears  the  name  of  the  present  President  of  the  Republic,  who  has  given  a  decided  impetus 
to  public  works. 


C'ourteay  of  the  I<ecetion  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Waahinston,  D.C. 

HIOHWAY  CONSTRl’CTION. 

This  road,  now  under  oonstruction,  leads  to  La  Toma,  a  seaside  resort  near  San  ('ristobal. 


IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


RAMFIS  BRIDGE,  PROVINCE  OF 
SAN  PEDRO  DE  MACORIS. 

This  bridge  over  tbe  Higuamo  River, 
which  was  opened  May  IS,  1934,  is  the 
highest  susiiension  bridge  in  tbe  Re¬ 
public.  It  IS  1,044  feet  long,  with  a  20- 
foot  roadway  72  feet  above  the  river. 
The  towers  are  119  feet  high. 


C'nurtMy  of  the  l,cKation  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Waahincton,D,C, 


<'ourt««y  fif  thfi  of  the  Ifotiiiniraii  Republic.  Wanhincton,  D.C. 

IMPKOVKMKNTS  l\  TICK  DflMINK'AN  ('APITAC.. 

rplipr:  I'rpsitlenl  Tnijillt)  Avenue,  in  the  .southern  seetion  of  .Santo  DoniinKo.  Kower:  Drawhritliie  over 
the  Ozama  River,  reeonslnieletl  after  Ihe  hurrinine. 


RECENT  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 


Courtvay  of  the  l^ation  of  the  Uonimican  Kepuhitr.  Wuhincmn,  D.C. 


I'liiter:  Sun  Kafnel  Hritlne.  over  the  Yatjue  del  Norte  Kiver.  in  the  Provinee  of  Santiago.  This,  the  (irst 
sus|iension  hritlge  built  in  the  Dominican  Kepiiblic.  was  oiienetl  .'<e|itember  24.  liCH.  Dower:  Yiibaso 
Kriilffe.  detlicatetl  February  tl.  ltK<4.  as  a  |>art  of  the  San  ('ristobal  IliKhw  ay  to  Da  Toma. 
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THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 
IN  BUENOS  AIRES 


The  National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Arfrentina  was  created  by  a 
decree  of  July  16,  1895,  and  officially  opened  on  December  25  of 
the  followin^r  year  in  a  rented  building;.  With  the  approach  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  Argrentine  Independence,  in  1910,  a 
new  home  was  soug;ht,  and  the  Arg;entine  Pavilion  at  Arenales  651 
was  selected.  The  museum  was  to  remain  there  only  temporarily,  as 
the  building  was  inadequate  and  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  not  removed  until  September  1932. 

All  attempts  in  the  period  1910  30  to  find  a  site  satisfactory  to 
both  museum  authorities  and  government  and  municipal  officials  had 
come  to  nothing.  With  the  accession  of  Provisional  President 
Criburu,  in  1930,  however,  action  was  taken  and  an  edifice  in  the 
Recoleta  section  of  the  city — Avenida  Alvear  2273 — was  designated 
for  the  museum.  Thanks  to  the  intelligent  and  painstaking  devotion 
of  the  architect,  Senor  Alejandro  Bustillo,  the  building  has  been 
adapted  to  its  new  purpose  so  admirably  that  it  compares  favorably 
with  the  finest  museums  elsewhere. 

The  present  museum  building  contains  a  large  and  well-proportioned 
sculpture  hall;  25  large  rooms  devoted  to  paintings;  a  comfortable 
and  complete  special  library,  open  to  the  public;  ample  storage  space, 
dry  and  airy;  a  well-e{(uipped  workshop  for  restoration  and  repair 
work;  and  splendid  offices.  The  arrangement  is  so  planned  that,  in 
spite  of  differences  in  level  on  what  is  now  the  ground  floor,  the  visitor 
has  a  minimum  of  strain  or  fatigue  in  following  a  logical  course  through 
the  museum. 

The  nucleus  around  which  the  museum  was  first  developed  was  u 
bequest  of  81  canvases  from  Sefior  Adriano  E.  Rossi,  to  wbich  were 
added  tbe  best  paintings  and  pieces  of  sculpture  belonging  to  the 
(iovernment  and  previously  placed  in  state  buildings.  Donations 
of  varying  importance  from  i)rivate  citizens  were  received  during 
the  ne.xt  ten  years,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Centenary  of  Argen¬ 
tina  Independence  celebration  that  the  National  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  became  really  important.  From  tbe  works  displayed  at  the 
International  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  representative  works  of  European 
and  American  schools  were  acquired,  thus  starting  the  museum  on  its 
way  to  becoming,  as  it  is  today,  one  of  tbe  most  important  galleries  of 
modern  art  in  tbe  world.  It  bas  won  this  enviable  reputation  among 
public  galleries  not  only  becatise  it  includes  significant  works  of  each 
school,  but  also  because  of  tbe  discriminating  taste  evident  in  their 
selection. 
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There  is  not  i»  sinjrle  important  artist  in  the  annals  of  Argentine 
art  who  is  not  represented  by  one  or  more  works.  Of  the  foreign 
schools,  the  French  is  the  most  fully  represented;  there  are  examples 
of  approximately  one  hundred  artists,  including  practically  all  of  the 
outstanding  masters  of  modern  times.  Works  of  modern  and  con¬ 
temporary  Spanish  artists  may  be  seen,  from  Goya  to  the  Zubiaurre 
brothers.  There  are  also  paintings  from  Germany,  Belgium,  England, 
Holland,  Italy,  and  the  other  American  republics.  The  museum, 
while  primarily  modern  in  character,  has  also  a  few  choice  works  of 
older  schools.  Original  sculpture  is  also  displayed  in  the  museum, 

•THE  WITCH  DOC¬ 
TOR”.  BY  CE.^ARKO 
HEKNALDO  1)E  QCI- 
KOS. 

QiiiriW  has  iiainted  a  re- 
inarkahle  series  ol  pic¬ 
tures  depicting  the  van¬ 
ished  gaucho  of  Entre 
Rios,  as  descrilied  in  the 
Hiillflin  for  March  liW2. 

The  artist,  now  in  the 
fnited  States,  is  devoting 
his  attention  chiefly  to 
port  rnit-|iaint  ing,  for 
which  he  is  adiniratiiy 
ipialifled  hy  his  gifts  of 
charact  erir.at  i  o  n ,  color, 
and  design. 


the  majority  of  the  artists  being  Argentine.  There  is  an  e.xcellent  col¬ 
lection  of  modern  prints  by  Argentine  and  foreign  artists.  Those 
who  were  privileged  to  see  the  Argentine  exhibit  of  graphic  art  in  the 
Tnited  States  a  year  ago  can  attest  its  high  quality. 

The  museum  has  been  fortunate  in  its  directors.  The  first  was 
Senor  Eduardo  Schiaffino;  the  task  of  reorganization  and  installation 
after  the  museum  had  been  temporarily  closed  was  entrusted  to 
StM'ior  Carlos  E.  Zuberbiihler,  a  professor  and  historian  of  art  of  great 
repute.  He  did  his  utmost  to  adapt  a  building  inadequate  and  unsuit¬ 
able  in  every  way  to  the  needs  of  a  modern  museum. 
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••SHIP  rXDKU  HKPAIK”. 
B  Y  B .  y  I  1  X  g  r  k  l  a 
MAHTIX. 

This  artist  interprets  in  t)<>i<i  c-om- 
IMisition  and  tilowini!  enlor  the 
achievements  nf  human  in¬ 
dustry. 


"THE  MARKET”,  BY  CAYETAXO  DOXNIS. 
Another  scene  from  the  busy  daily  life  of  Buenos  Aires. 
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•■THK  OI  TSKIKTS  OF  ITKXTK  ALSINA,”  «Y  FERNANDO  PASCFAR  AYLLON. 

His  successor  in  1911  was  Dr.  Cupertino  del  Cainpo,  who  had  been 
General  Secretary  of  the  National  Fine  Arts  Commission;  for  17 
years  he  tried  valiantly  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  space  and  of  lijrht- 
inj; — increasinjily  seriinis  as  the  acquisitions  of  the  museum  jjrew 
throu};h  purchases,  donations,  and  lefjacies — in  an  old  buildin". 
Doctor  del  Campo  is  well  known  in  the  United  States,  for  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Arfjentine  Committee  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition 
in  191()  and  was  active  in  arraiifrinjr  for  Argrentine  participation  in  the 
Fii-st  Baltimore  Pan  American  F^xhihition  of  Contemporary  Paintinjjs 
held  in  that  city  in  1931,  as  well  as  in  selecting:  the  prints  for  the 
exhibit  of  g:raphic  arts  mentioned  above. 

The  present  director  of  this  important  national  gallery  is  Senor 
Atilio  Chiappori,  who,  during  the  many  years  he  was  its  secretary, 
contributed  much  to  its  development.  In  addition  to  being  an  art 
authority,  Senor  Chiappori  is  a  distinguished  author,  who  has  been 
called  perhaps  the  finest  artist  among  Argentine  short-story  writers. 
He  is  aided  by  Senor  Augusto  da  Rocha,  jr.,  a  noted  painter,  as  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Senor  Juan  Carlos  Oliva  Navarro  as  restorer.  The  latter,  in 


DR.  ANOKL  H.  ROF- 
KO”,  BY  Jl’AN  CAR 
DOS  OLIVA  NAVAR¬ 
RO. 


The  (lortrait  bu.st  in  granite 
of  a  noted  Arcentine  can¬ 
cer  8|)ecialist  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  the  work 
of  a  leading  .sculptor. 


Reminiscent  of  llolhein  in 
(x)m|iositinn  and  model¬ 
ling  of  the  head  is  this  low- 
toned  imrtrait. 
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addition  to  being  an  able  sculptor,  has  done  much  to  foster  cultural 
relations  between  Argentina  and  other  nations.  He  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  exhibit  of  Argentine  art  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  last 
October,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  President  Justo  to  Argentina’s 
northern  neighbor. 

The  museum  has  been  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
development  of  national  culture  since  1911.  In  that  year  the  first 
National  Salon  was  held,  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Fine  Arts  Commission,  Dr.  Jose  R.  Semprun,  ably 
seconded  by  Dr.  del  Campo.  As  a  result  of  that  first  exhibition  of 
local  art  the  organization  of  the  Argentine  rooms  in  the  museum 
was  begun. 

In  the  new  building,  well  adapted  as  it  is  for  its  purposes,  there  is 
not  enough  wall  space  for  the  entire  collection.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
the  paintings  are  hung  in  rotation;  that  is,  while  the  major  works  have 
their  permanent  place  on  the  walls,  the  rest  are  changed  periodically — 
every  three  or  six  months — being  replaced  by  others  similar  in  tech- 
nupie  and  aesthetic  value.  But,  realizing  that  visitors  may  wish  to 
see  for  a  special  purpose  some  work  not  on  exhibition,  the  directors 
are  planning  to  organize  an  experimental  or  research  division.  There 
the  visitor  may  have  at  his  disposal  works  listed  in  the  catalog  but  in 
temporary  or  permanent  storage. 

In  1912,  under  Dr.  del  Campo,  lectures  on  art  subjects  were  begun, 
the  first  of  their  kind  to  be  given  in  the  country.  The  speakers 
included  distinguished  Argentine  literary  figures  and  statesmen,  and 
not  a  few  foreign  authorities  visiting  the  country  from  time  to  time. 
With  the  opening  of  the  new  building,  it  was  announced  that  two  art 
courses  would  be  inaugurated.  The  Bulletin  of  the  museum  for 
January  and  February  1934  describes  the  plan  in  detail.  The  first 
course  will  consist  of  lectures  on  highly  specialized  subjects,  for 
connoisseurs,  collectors,  and  students,  to  be  given  by  national  and 
foreign  art  historians  and  critics  of  recognized  authority.  Such  lec¬ 
tures,  necessarily  technical  and  intensive  in  character,  will  appeal 
only  to  a  small  and  select  group.  The  second  will  be  for  the  general 
public,  and  will  consist  of  classes  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
director  and  the  secretary  of  the  museum,  exclusively.  The  lessons, 
which  will  be  illustrated  by  both  black  and  white  and  colored  slides, 
will  begin,  according  to  present  plans,  with  the  development  of 
nineteenth  century  painting  and  sculpture,  preceded  by  a  review  of 
the  history  of  art. 

Another  innovation  introduced  by  Dr.  del  Campo  was  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  Bulletin  containing  descriptions  of  acquisitions  and  other 
information  about  the  museum.  This  was  begun  in  1928,  but  was 
forced  to  suspend  4  years  ago.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  at 
Sehor  Chiappori’s  instance,  it  reappeared  in  slightly  altered  form. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Ihtllefhi,  as  expressed  on  tlie  opening  page,  is 
“the  task  of  describing  eaoli  month  completely,  concisely,  and  clearly, 
not  only  the  activities  peculiar  to  the  museum,  hut  also  the  official 
data  which  the  National  Bureau  [of  Fine  Arts]  transmits  to  us.  .  .  . 
without  excluding  the  information  given  us  hy  art  associations  and 
sculpture  galleries.  Moreover,  in  each  numher,  we  shall  include  a 
brief  summary  of  the  private  galleries  which  have  a  real  aesthetic 
contribution  to  make.” 

The  museum  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  Association  of  Friends 
of  the  Museum.  This  organization  has  fostered  the  loan  of  paintings 
privately  owned  t<)  the  museum,  and  it  was  under  its  auspices  that 
the  magnificent  exhibit  of  French  jiaintings  of  the  last  100  yeaix 
was  held  last  October  and  November.  It  is  hoped  that  that  will  he 
hut  the  fii-st  of  many  such  loan  exhibitions,  similar  to  those  current 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


THE  CONVENTION  ON  NATIONALITY  OF 
WOMEN  AND  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
COMMISSION  OF  WOMEN 


ONE  of  the  six  conventions  adopted  by  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States  meeting  at  Montevideo  in 
December  1933  was  tl»e  Convention  on  the  Nationality  of  Women, 
signe<l  on  December  20,  1933,  by  representatives  of  19  of  the  20 
nations  there  represented.  (Costa  Rica  sent  no  delegate  to  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  the  delegation  from  Venezuela  did  not  sign.)  The  na¬ 
tions  which  adhered  to  this  conventi»»n  agreed  that:  “Article  1.  There 
will  he  no  distinction  basetl  on  sex  as  regards  nationality,  in  their 
legislation  or  in  their  practice.”  The  delegations  of  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  the  United  States  signed  with  reservations,  the  first 
because  ratification  would  he  possible  only  after  its  naturalization  law 
had  been  changed,  the  second  “with  the  reservations  and  limitations 
which  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  country  determine”,  and  the 
third  because  “the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is,  of 
course  and  of  necessity,  subject  to  congressional  action.” 

The  convention  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  June  30, 
1934. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  nation  to  ratify  this  convention. 
This  is  the  only  treaty  on  equal  nationality  rights  for  men  and 
women  ever  signed.  At  the  instance  of  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mission  of  Women  such  a  document  was  presented  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  International  Law  held  at  The  Hague  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ijcague  of  Nations  in  1930,  and  discussed  at  (leneva  at  later 
sessions  of  the  League,  but  no  action  was  taken.  The  benefits  of  the 
convention,  however,  will  not  he  limited  to  the  New  World,  for  by 
decision  of  the  Supervisory  Committee  of  the  CJoverning  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  it  will  be  open  to  the  adherence  of  any  non¬ 
signatory  State. 

The  Convention  on  the  Nationality  of  Women  was  presented  to  the 
conference  at  Montevideo  by  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  a  body  created  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Habana  in  1928  “to  prepare  the  juridical  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  a  proper  consideration  at  the  Seventh  Conference  of 
the  civil  and  political  ecpiality  of  women.  .  .  .”  The  commission 
consists  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  nations,  members  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Doris 
Stevens,  of  the  United  States. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  also  presented  to  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  an  e(iual  rights 
treaty.  The  conference,  however,  deemed  it  unwise  to  approve  such 
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a  treaty  because  “the  grrantin"  of  political  and  civil  rights  within 
each  countrj’  involves  an  exact  knowledge  of  ethnic,  social  and  cultural 
conditions  and  of  deeply  rooted  customs,  all  of  which  cannot  be 
acquired  except  after  long  and  arduous  study;  such  conditions  differ 
substantially  from  country  to  countiy;  the  concession  of  such  rights 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  sovereign  bodies  of  each  State  and  an 
international  conference  of  the  character  of  the  present  conference 
cannot  imimse  binding  obligations  on  these  matters  without  curtailing 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  different  States”,  but  resolved  to  recom¬ 
mend  “to  the  Governments  of  the  Republics  of  America  that  they 
endeavor,  so  far  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  country  will 
conveniently  permit,  to  establish  the  maximum  of  equality  between 
men  and  women  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  possession,  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  exercise  of  civil  and  jiolitical  rights.”  The  treaty  was, 
however,  signed  on  December  26,  1933,  by  the  delegates  of  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  In  another  resolution,  also 
[)assed  December  16,  the  conference  voted:  “(1)  To  extend  a  vote 
of  warm  applause  and  jirofound  appreciation  to  the  Inter-American 
(  'ommission  of  Women  for  the  ])ainstaking  and  outstanding  work  it  has 
accomjilished  in  support  of  the  ideals  which  it  supports,  and  (2)  that 
the  said  commission  should  continue  the  work  it  has  carried  on  so  far 
in  order  that  the  next  conference  may  be  in  possession  of  proposals 
which  will  enable  it  to  put  into  effect  the  principle  of  eipiality  of 
rights  between  men  and  women  in  the  different  jurisdictions,  as 
recommended  by  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American 
States.”  The  conference  also  expressed  the  aspiration  that  the 
presidency  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  during 
the  interval  between  one  conference  and  another,  might  rotate 
among  representatives  of  the  various  countries  which  make  up  that 
commission. 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Conference,  the  commission 
had  prepared  for  the  Seventh  exhaustive  reports  summarizing  and 
interpreting  the  legislation  of  each  country  dealing  with  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  women.  This  legislation  was  presented  under 
the  topics:  “Man  and  woman  in  their  relations  with  the  State  ” ;  “Rights 
and  duties  oj  husband  and  wife”;  “Rights  and  duties  of  father  and 
mother  and  legitimate  offspring”,  and  “Rights  and  duties  of  father 
and  mother  and  Ulegitimate  offspring.”  Legislation  is  taken  up 
point  by  point  under  the  headings  of  “Equality”  and  “Inequality”, 
thus  affording  an  opportunity  to  learn  in  what  respects  women  have 
equal  rights  to  vote  and  hold  office,  property  rights,  rights  of  guard¬ 
ianship,  grounds  for  divorce,  right  of  engaging  in  a  business  or  pro¬ 
fession,  and  other  civil  rights.  This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a 
compilation  has  been  made  for  the  Pan  American  Republics,  and 
much  interesting  information  is  thereby  made  available. 


PANAMA:  ITS  LEGEND  AND  ROMANCE 

By  Samuel  G.  Jaggak 

The  history  of  Panama  is  so  colorful,  and  so  many  legends  are 
woven  into  its  glorious  past,  that  one  can  think  of  this  countrj’ 
as  a  delicate  jewelhox  magically  filled  with  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
romantic  tales.  The  credit  of  discovery  has  been  conferred  on  Rod¬ 
rigo  Galvan  de  Bastidas,  who  in  the  year  1501  reached  the  shores  of 
what  is  now  “The  Bridge  of  the  World.”  It  is  well  known  that 
Columbus  visited  the  isthmus  on  his  fourth  voyage  in  1502,  but  an 
attempt  at  colonization  under  his  brother  Bartolome  was  a  complete 
fiasco. 

An  intrepid  soldier  of  fortune,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  arrived 
with  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso  in  1510.  After  various  expeditions 
in  which  much  gold  was  secured,  Balboa  set  out  once  more,  lured  by 
an  Indian  storv’  of  a  wealthy  country  to  the  south  whose  inhabitants 
used  dishes  of  solid  gold.  He  found  more  than  gold  and  pearls,  for 
on  September  25,  1513,  he  gazed  from  a  mountain  top  upon  a  large, 
calm  body  of  water.  .  .  .  He  had  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean! 

For  his  important  discovery  the  King  of  Spain  rewarded  Balboa 
with  the  title  of  “Adelantado  del  Mar  del  Sur  y  Gobernador  de  las 
Provincias  de  Coiba  y  Panama.”  Unfortunately,  Pedrarias,  a 
jealous  governor,  beheaded  him  in  1517,  when  he  was  but  42  years 
old. 

Usurping  the  laurels  of  Balboa,  Pedrarias  set  out  on  a  journey  of 
colonization,  and  on  August  15,  1519,  founded  the  city  of  Panama. 
It  is  sometimes  stated,  howev’er,  that  Gaspar  de  Espinosa  had  founded 
the  city  two  years  before;  or  that  Pedrarias  and  Espinosa  founded 
the  city  jointly.  There  are  several  anecdotes  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  Panama.  One  relates  that  Pedrarias  and  his  men  saw  so 
many  beautiful  multicolored  butterflies  that  they  called  the  new  city 
Panama,  meaning  in  the  Indian  language  “Land  of  Butterflies.” 
Still  another  story  tells  us  that  this  was  the  name  of  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  cacique,  but  the  accepted  interpretation  is  that  Panama 
means  “The  Land  Abundant  in  Fish.” 

The  city  of  Panama  prospered  so  much  and  so  rapidly  that  it  became 
one  of  Spain’s  most  prized  possessions;  every  stream  in  the  country 
showed  the  color  of  gold,  and  immense  amounts  of  precious  metals 
from  South  America  were  transshipped  by  mule  train  across  the 
isthmus  en  route  to  Spain.  Panama  in  its  heyday  was  the  greatest 
gold  and  silver  center  in  the  world,  and  consequently  it  became 
the  prey  of  sea  rovers,  freebooters,  buccaneers,  and  pirates.  Among 
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some  of  the  notorious  buccaneers  to  attack  Panama  were  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  that  indomitable  and  fearless  Engrlish  sailor,  John  Oxeidiam, 
William  Parker,  and  Francois  l^donnois. 

It  was  left  to  the  pirate  Morgan  to  carry  complete  destruction  to 
Panama;  assemhlinfr  at  a  rendezvous  in  Haiti  an  armada  of  37  ships 
manned  by  buccaneers  and  desperadoes,  he  arrived  on  the  shores  of 
the  isthmus  in  the  year  1()71  and  with  courajje  and  daring  moved 
on  the  city  of  Panama  with  his  followers.  The  vicissitudes  encoun¬ 
tered  by  Morgan  were  many  and  the  casualties  in  his  ranks  reached 


MOXI  MKXT  TO  UAI.UOA 


A  ImiKlsoiiit*  iniinuiiiFiit  lo  I  hr 
ilisrovrrer  of  Ihr  I’lirilU-  Ocrun 
sIhikIs  in  the  eily  of  l*iinuniu 
The  coins  of  the  Kepuhlic  also 
lieiir  his  nitnie  un<l  likeness. 


Photocraph  by  FMlnworth  P.  Killip. 


alarming  proportions,  hut  these  reverses  served  only  to  spur  him  on 
and  increase  his  thirst  for  gold  and  blood.  Finding  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  had  fled,  taking  the  women  and  leaving  their  wealth 
buried  in  secret  underground  jiassages,  Moi^an’s  rage  was  not 
appeased  until  he  had  taken  what  jilunder  remained  and,  according 
to  some  accounts,  set  lire  to  the  city.  Others  say  that  the  Spaniards 
themselves  burned  it  to  jirevent  its  falling  into  his  hands. 

On  January  21,  lf)7o,  the  bishop  marked  with  a  cross  the  site  in  the 
new  citv  of  Panama  on  whicli  tlie  cathedral  now  stands.  The  city 
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reflects  Hispaiio-Moresfjue  ideas.  Alonjr  the  sea  is  a  jireat  wall  with  a 
moat,  which  at  that  time  was  intended  to  make  the  new  city  “pirate- 
proof.  ” 

The  city  of  today  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  alhirinf!:  in  the 
tropics.  It  may  he  called  a  miniature  Sevilla,  for  its  houses  with 
overhan<rinfi  balconies  filled  with  flowers,  its  narrow  and  winding 
streets,  its  warm  sunny  days  and  cool  nights,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
people— that  life  must  be  thoroughly  enjoyed— are  the  legacies  of  the 
mother  country,  Spain. 

If  we  travel  south  on  the  main  thoroughfare,  the  Avenida  Central, 
we  see  numerous  Chinese  and  dapanese  silk  shops.  The  slant-eyed 
sons  of  the  Orient  are  keen  business  men,  and  they  display  the  most 
expensive  and  beautiful  importations  from  all  the  far  corners  of  our 
globe.  On  either  side  of  the  avenue  we  see  fine  concrete  buildings 
having  large  porticos  on  the  ground  floor,  and  Venetian  blinds  through 
which  charming  senoritas  may  look  down  from  the  upper  stories  into 
the  street  hut  he  safe  from  all  strange  eyes. 

The  principal  market  at  the  foot  of  Salsipuedes — a  steep  street 
whose  name  means  “(let  Out  If  You  Can” — is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  places  to  observe  the  throbbing  life  of  Panama.  Here  we 
see  maids  and  cooks  bargaining  with  a  native,  a  Hindu  or  ('hinaman 
for  a  chicken  or  some  vegetables,  or  perhaps  a  hunch  of  beautiful 
flowers.  The  market  is  of  concrete  and  very  spacious,  hut  a  number 
of  traders  deal  in  the  open  air  under  improvised  awnings  of  all  colors, 
shapes,  and  sizes.  The  people  move  quickly,  there  is  much  talking, 
and  one  is  reminded  of  a  toy  kaleidoscope  with  pieces  of  colored  glass. 

(flmrches  abound  in  the  city  of  Panama,  and  have  a  particular 
fascination.  The  colonial  church  of  Santa  Ana  is  of  rare  charm; 
its  great  wooden  doors  seem  to  he  forever  inviting  the  passer-by  to 
enter  and  rest  from  the  day’s  heat.  It  is  on  the  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana 
that  on  Thursday  nights  a  hand  plays  piquant  Latin  music  while 
the  high  heels  of  the  senoritas,  as  they  promenade  in  a  circle  around 
the  plaza,  click  on  the  sidewalk  tiles  laid  in  arabesque  designs.  From 
the  hotels  across  the  street  one  hears  the  chattering  of  tertulianos  and 
the  sweet  strains  of  a  string  orchestra;  the  lights  from  the  Variedades 
theater  shine  upon  the  scene. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  approximately  200  feet  long,  has  one 
main  and  four  side  aisles.  Its  two  Moorish  towers  are  imposing,  and 
on  close  observation  we  find  that  in  the  fagade  are  twelve  niches  with 
images  of  the  apostles.  The  roof  is  made  from  the  beautiful  native 
cedar;  but  the  jjroudest  possession  of  the  cathedral  is  a  painting 
of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary  by  the  world-famous  artist  Murillo. 

\ot  far  from  the  cathedral  is  the  picturesque  sea-wall  known  as 
Iais  lioredan  (The  \’aults),  underneath  which  are  dungeons  formerly 
used  as  cells.  They  bring  to  mind  a  pictiire  of  the  prison  of  the 
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Count  of  Monte  Oisto.  On  ni^lit»>  when  tlie  moon  is  bright  this 
wall  is  the  favorite  place  for  lovers’  trysts. 

The  Panamanians  are  horn  lovers  of  delelte.  They  know  how  thor¬ 
oughly  to  enjoy  a  good  time,  they  are  extremely  courteous  and  hospit¬ 
able  to  strangers,  and  their  fiestas  and  carnivals  held  during  the  month 
of  February  are  never-to-be-forgotten  events.  At  night  the  balconies 
are  crowded  with  people,  and  from  the  side  streets  occasionally  one 
hears  the  tremolo  of  a  mandolin  accompanied  by  the  melancholy 
tones  of  the  guitar.  The  latter  is  beloved  of  Spaniard  and  Spanish 


Photocniph  by  the  U.8.  Bureau  of  Public  Uoada. 

Rl'IXEI)  CATUEUKAL  TOWER. 

On  the  edge  of  the  sea  stands  this  massive  tower,  part  of  the  remains  of  oid  Panama,  wliich  was  founded  in 
15iy  and  <lestroyed  in  Ifi'I  at  the  time  of  Morgan’s  famous  raid. 


American  because  of  its  adaptability  to  the  accompaniment  of 
serenades  and  folk  songs. 

During  the  carnival  season  the  sehoritas  think  of  nothing  but  their 
poUeraft.  The  poUera,  the  typical  festive  attire  of  the  women  in  Pan¬ 
ama,  consists  of  a  tight  bodice  with  a  deej)  bcrtba  tmd  full,  long  skirts. 
Tbe  women  spend  imich  money  in  making  artificial  flowers  of  gold, 
silver,  and  other  expensive  materials  to  wear  in  their  hair  as  part  of 
the  costume. 

Toldos,  or  wooden  platforms  itbout  fifteen  feet  square,  roofed  with 
palm  leaves  and  flowers,  arc  erected  on  side  streets.  From  these 
toldos  small  string  and  tom-tom  orchestras  impregnate  the  air  with 
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The  Did  Cahildo  formerly  occupied  this  site.  At  the  left  is  seen  a  glimpse  of  balconie<l  houses. 


rhythm  and  melody,  while  the  sehoritas  in  their  gay  poUeras  take 
turns  dancing  the  famous  tainbor  with  their  merry  escorts.  After  the 
tambor  the  dancers  adjourn  to  the  mesas,  or  open-air  restaurants, 
where  they  eat  delicious  bollos-chatigos,  carhnanolas,  tamales  and  other 
highly  seasoned  and  delightful  native  dishes. 

On  the  balconies  is  lived  the  life  of  the  Panamanians  when  night 
creeps  in.  Here  they  discuss  the  events  of  the  day,  politics,  Maria’s 
new  dress,  here  they  sing  and  play,  drink  chicha,  and  even  select — 
aided  by  superstition  a  lucky  lottery  number.  These  tertulias,  or 
gatherings  of  intimate  friends,  are  the  very  essence  of  Isthmian  life. 

The  Panamanians  have  a  progressive  educational  system  and  a  high 
regard  for  cultural  attainments.  As  marks  of  evidence  stand  the 
Instituto  Xacional,  one  of  the  finest  educational  edifices  in  Central 
America,  the  National  Theater  and  numerous  other  municipal  build¬ 
ings.  The  Panama  Canal  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  material 
progress  of  the  people  of  Panama. 

Visitors  leav'e  reluctantly,  always  hoping  that  they  may  in  the 
future  visit  once  more  this  paradise  of  the  tropics,  on  which  the 
Southern  Cross  forever  twinkles. 
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THK  fourth  Pan  Ainorioan  Day,  April  14th,  1934,  was  widely 
eoniineinorated  throufihout  the  Americas  by  ‘lovernment  oHioials, 
educational  institutions.  Rotary  Clubs  and  other  organizations  which 
gave  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  which 
the  nations  of  this  great  continent  cherish  for  each  other. 

A  wide  variety  in  the  programs  celebrating  this  occasion  is  evidence 
of  the  interest  with  which  each  city  or  institution  approached  the 
celebration.  Addresses,  pageants,  luncheons,  recitations,  dances,  and 
especially  music,  all  had  their  place  on  the  programs  of  the  day  and 
all  played  their  i)art  in  emphasizing  at  once  the  individuality  and  the 
kinship  of  the  Pan  American  Republics.  Broadcasting  took  a  more 
prominent  part  than  heretofore,  notably  in  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Birmingham,  Phoenix,  Buenos  Aires,  (diihuahua,  Para,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  Lima  were  among  the  cities  in  which  the  Rotary  Club 
organized  luncheon  meetings.  In  the  last  two  the  Pan  American 
diplomatic  corps  was  invited  to  he  present,  and  and)assadors  and 
ministers  were  the  si)eakers  of  the  occasion.  Indeed,  the  diplomatic 
corps  in  many  of  the  capitals  joined  in  the  commemoration  of  the  day. 
Three  Latin  American  members  of  the  (loverning  Board  of]the^Pan 
American  I'nion  and  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Washington  made 
addresses  outside  the  capital:  The  Minister  of  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo 
J.  Alfaro,  spoke  at  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  the  Minister  of 
Uruguay,  Sefior  Don  Jose  Ridding,  before  tbe  Pan  American  Society 
and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  and  the  Minister  of  Costa 
Rica,  Senor  Don  Manuel  Gonztdez  Zeleddn,  at  Ooucher  College, 
Baltimore.  Dr.  Luis  Churidn,  counselor  of  the  Venezuelan  Ijegation, 
also  spoke  at  (loucher  C'ollege. 

A  uni(pie  observance  was  arranged  in  C'hile  by  Normal  School  No.  1 
in  Santiago,  and  in  the  I’nited  States  by  Knox  College,  which  cele¬ 
brated  not  Pan  American  Day,  but  Pan  American  Week.  In  C'hile  the 
celebration  culminated  in  a  fiesta  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
school.  On  this  occasion  the  students  sent  greetings  to  their  col¬ 
leagues  throughout  the  Americas.  Twenty  members  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  spoke  in  as  many  primary  schools  on  American  subjects. 

Hon.  Santiago  Iglesias,  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico, 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  on  the 
significance  of  the  day. 

The  address  of  Secretary  Hull,  delivered  at  the  Pan  American  Day 
concert  at  the  Pan  American  Union  and  broadcast  from  there,  was 
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printed  in  full  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  In  eommentinpc 
upon  it  La  Xacion  of  Buenos  Aires  said: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  last  Saturday,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  gave  in  the  Pan  American  Union  an 
address  which  was  interesting  for  many  reasons.  Mr.  Hull,  in  pointing  out  the 
cliaracter  of  this  celebration,  which  with  the  years  is  l)ecoming  a  more  and  more 
concrete  expre.ssion  of  continental  fraternity,  emphasized  particularly  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  cultural  ties  between  the  American  nations.  He  was  optimistic  al)out 
this.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  decades  has  brought  al)out  a 
deeiK'r  mutual  comprehension  l)etween  all  the  republics  of  this  continent,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  geographic  unity  will  l)e  reflected  in  a  certain  charac¬ 
teristic  intellectual  quality,  the  result  of  the  contacts  and  interchange  between  the 
countries.  But  as  the  Secretary  of  State  very  justly  said,  a  community  of  pur- 
|M).ses  and  ideals,  although  it  arises  from  similar  origins,  analogous  development, 
and  proximity,  will  not  l)ecome  a  reality  unless  it  has  moral  force.  Oidy  when 
the  various  republics  of  the  continent,  now  that  they  have  attained  national  con¬ 
sciousness,  also  come  to  understand  that  they  are  integral  parts  of  an  .American 
civilization,  will  Pan  .American  Day,  instead  of  celebrating  an  aspiration,  com¬ 
memorate  a  realization.  .And  this  recognition  of  subordination  to  a  new  culture, 
the  mutation  of  occidental  civilization  which  American  civilization  will  be,  can 
1h>  achieved  only  by  clo.ser  intellectual  bonds  between  all  the  nations  of  the  New 
World.  The  task  is  relatively  easy,  since  fortunately  there  is  no  great  difference 
of  language,  no  insujx'rable  racial  antagonism,  no  deep  historical  grudge.  It  is 
only  necessary  for  two  Americans,  no  matter  where  they  live,  to  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other  for  understanding  to  flower  naturally  between  them.  To 
understand  each  other  we  need  only  to  know  each  other. 

Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  i)lace  too  much  emphasis  on  the  decisive  part 
played  by  institutions  of  learning  in  this  slow  formation  of  an  .American  culture. 
To  orient  instruction  toward  this  great  hope  is  one  of  the  duties  of  educators 
throughout  the  continent.  Mr.  Hull  has  reminded  the  .school  and  university 
officials  of  the  Unite<l  States  of  this  moral  obligation.  His  words  will  surely  be 
heeded,  since  they  express  the  aspiration,  which  grows  stronger  every  day,  for  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  each  other  and  for  a  sincere  understanding. 

Tlio  univoi'sities  of  Washington,  in  hiinnony  with  this  sentiment, 
invited  various  speakers  to  address  them.  Senhor  Paulo  (J.  Hasslo- 
elier,  eommereial  attache  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy,  spoke  at  the 
(leorjie  Washinfrton  University;  Senor  Enrique  Coronado  Suarez, 
assistant  editor  of  the  Boleti.x  de  la  Union  Panamericana,  at  the 
American  Univei’sity;  and  Dr.  J.  de  S.  Coutinho  at  the  Catholic 
University.  Several  of  the  hiph  schools  were  addressed  by  members 
of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  staff,  and  others  spoke  in  different  cities. 

In  the  city  of  Xew  York  the  Pan  American  Society,  jointly  with 
the  Council  of  Inter-American  Relations,  celebrated  the  day  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  (\)llep:e  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  speakers 
were  the  Hon.  Jose  Kichling,  Minister  of  Uruguay  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  James  S.  Carson,  President  of  the  Council  of  Inter- 
American  Relations,  Mr,  John  L.  Merrill,  president  of  the  Pan 
American  Society  and  Mr.  David  Schor,  president  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Student  League.  A  series  of  tableaus  was  presented  by  the 
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students  in  secondnn’  schools  who  are  ineinhers  of  the  league  and  the 
flags  of  the  American  Republics  were  unfurled  to  the  strains  of  their 
respective  national  anthems. 

The  following  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
read  by  the  president  of  the  Pan  American  Society: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  by  proclamation  issued  on  May  28th,  1930, 
designated  .4pril  14th  as  “Pan  .\merican  Day”  and  called  upon  the  i)eople  of  the 
United  States  generally  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The 
action  of  the  President  was  taken  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  gov¬ 
erning  board  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  as  chairman,  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  other 
.American  Republics  accredited  at  Washington,  recommending  that  .April  14th  lx* 
observed  as  “Pat»  .American  Day”  in  all  the  Republics  of  the  -American  continent. 
Presidents  of  the  American  Republics  have  also  designated  the  day. 

.April  14th  marks  the  date  on  which  the  resolution  creating  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  (now  the  Pan  .American  Union)  was  adopted  at 
the  First  Pan  American  Conference  held  in  Washington  in  1889-90. 

Other  programs  were  carried  out  in  New  York  by  the  Pan  American 
clubs  of  the  high  schools.  These  clubs  are  active  in  familiarizing 
their  members  with  the  development  and  customs  of  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  foreign  trade  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  consuls  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  to  which  guests  prominent  in  banking  and  busi¬ 
ness  life  were  also  invited.  Cablegrams  of  greetings  were  sent  to 
the  presidents  of  all  the  American  Republics  and  cordial  responses 
were  received. 

Through  many  years  Philadelidiia  has  had  an  interesting  connection 
with  the  southern  Republics  in  diplomacy,  trade,  and  culture.  Some 
of  these  ties  were  described  by  Philip  H.  Cladsden,  president  of  the 
C’hamber  of  Commerce,  who  sjioke  in  part  as  follows: 

Pliiladeliihia  long  has  l)een  a  real  iieighlwr  to  the  Latin-Ainerican  Republics. 
It  was  the  first  of  our  cities  of  the  United  States  to  make  contacts  with  these 
countries,  and  it  still  has  the  widest  possible  contacts  with  them.  .As  an  indication 
of  this  we  are  connected  with  these  countries  by  13  ship  lines,  9  of  which  serve  the 
cast  coast,  and  4  of  which  serve  the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Our  trarle  with  your  countries  is  of  a  very  sizeable  character.  In  a  normal  year 
we  import  from  your  oiuntrics  about  sixty  million  dollars  worth  of  goods  and 
raw  materials,  and  we  send  to  your  countries  more  than  twelve  million  dollars 
worth. 

Our  educational  institutions  for  generations  have  trained  your  young  men  and 
women,  and  many  of  your  own  great  in.stitutions,  especially  those  of  a  technical 
character,  obtained  their  inspiration  and  their  trained  leaders  from  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  city.  We  are  a  sentimental  and  .social-minded  people  in  Philadelphia, 
and  we  hold  in  high  regard  our  old  friends  and  as.sociatt*s,  whether  individuals  or 
nations.  Every  year  our  foreign  trade  committei!  group  meets  on  July  14  at 
old  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church  to  pay  tribute  to  Manuel  Torres,  the  great 
Latin-American  i>atriot  and  leader,  whose  body  lies  in  this  historic  churchyard. 
Torres  was  the  first  Latin-American  minister  to  be  received  by  the  American 
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Govormncnt  back  in  the  infant  days  of  this  Republic;  he  lived  in  this  city  from 
1796  till  his  death  in  1822. 

In  September  1798,  the  Philadelphia  ship  John  arrived  at  Montevideo,  in  what 
is  now'  Uruguay,  being  the  first  United  States  ship  to  go  to  that  country.  As  early 
as  1800  there  were  Philadelphia-built  and  -owned  ships  in  Brazil,  and  in  1798 
Hipolito  Josd  da  Costa  Pereira  arrived  in  Philadelphia  as  an  emissary  from  the 
Portuguese  colonial  administration  in  Brazil.  He  remained  in  Philadelphia  a  year, 
l>eing  welcomed  by  John  Adams,  as  this  city  then  was  the  national  capital.  By 
the  year  1810  at  least  20  Philadelphia  vessels  had  Ix'cn  to  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo,  and  at  least  10  to  Brazil,  while  some  of  Stephen  Girard’s  ships  hati 
gone  around  Cape  Horn  to  the  west  coast.  .\s  far  back  as  1801  the  educational 
movement  of  Latin  Americans  to  Philadelphia  began  when  the  great  Liberator, 
Sim6n  Bolivar,  sent  his  nephew  Fernando  to  Germantown  Academy  in  this  city. 

The  first  railroad  in  South  America  was  built  in  Chile  in  1851;  the  locomotives 
were  built  in  this  city  by  Matthias  Baldwin,  and  the  machine  tools  u.sed  in  con¬ 
structing  the  road  were  supplied  by  William  Sellers  and  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

So  it  has  gone  down  through  the  generations,  with  this  city  growing  closer  to 
its  I>atin  American  neighlxirs,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  of  friendship  and  old  asso¬ 
ciation  that  I  welcome  the  representatives  of  these  governments  today  and  open 
this  ceremony  in  honor  of  Pan  American  Day. 

In  San  P'rancisco  the  local  chapter  of  the  Pan  American  Society 
{rave  a  luncheon  to  a  {jroup  of  distin{ruished  {jiiests.  The  speaker  of  the 
day  was  Dr.  P'rancisco  Machdn  Vilanova,  consul  of  El  Salvador,  who 
referred  enthusiastically  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  numerous 
Pan  American  conferences  and  congresses  beginning  with  that  con¬ 
voked  by  Bolivar  and  held  in  Panama  in  1826. 

The  city  of  Miami,  because  of  its  nearness  to  Cuba  and  other  sister 
republics,  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  Pan  American  Day. 
P'or  several  years  pageants  written  by  Dr.  Barbara  Ring  have  been 
given.  Since  the  subject  of  the  pageant  this  year  was  Cuba  Libre, 
the  Mayor  of  Miami  officially  invited  the  Government  of  Cuba  to 
participate  in  the  celebration.  The  Government  graciously  accepted 
this  invitation  and  sent  soldiers  and  sailors,  anny  and  navy  hands, 
and  a  selected  group  of  official  representatives  including  Dr.  Jorge 
Manach,  the  tlien  Secretary  of  PMucation,  who  was  the  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  President.  A  parade  organized  by  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  representing  the  landing  of  Columbus  on  the  Island 
of  (’uba,  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  tlie  Cuban  and  other  Latin  American 
officials  who  were  the  guests  of  the  city,  and  a  military  and  naval 
parade  preceded  the  evening  presentation  of  the  pageant,  which  was 
attended  by  thousands  of  people.  As  in  fonner  years,  the  University 
of  Miami  held  exercises;  Dr.  Oscar  Morales,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Cuban 
Ciovernment,  jiresented  to  the  university  a  portrait  of  the  patriot 
Jose  Marti. 

Among  the  otlier  educational  institutions  which  had  Pan  American 
Day  programs  was  the  University  of  Arizona.  President  Homer 
fjeKoy  Sfiantz  presided  at  the  meeting  and  addresses  were  made  by 
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tlie  Hon.  Jose  Torres  E.,  eonsul  of  Mexico  in  Tucson,  iind  hy  Dr. 
Frances  Doujjlas  De  Kalh.  The  latter’s  subject  was  Benito  Juarez, 
Mexican  patriot.  Dr.  Samuel  (luy  Inman  spoke  at  Hunter  College, 
New  York.  Two  radio  pro{;rains  arranged  by  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  consisted  of  Latin  American  sonjrs,  i)oetry,  and  an  address  by 
Professor  Eduardo  Neale  Silva.  At  the  I'niversity  of  Illinois  Dr.  W. 
S.  Robertson  presided  at  the  meetin<r  and  addresses  were  made  by 
Dr.  Annando  Novelli,  of  the  Universities  of  Buenos  Aires  and  La 
Plata,  Professor  John  Van  Horne,  and  others.  The  State  C’onvention 
of  the  Pan  American  Student  Forum  took  place  at  the  I’niversity  of 
Oklahoma,  lastint;  two  days.  St.  Mary’s  Collejre  at  Notre  Dame, 
Macalester  College  at  St.  Paul,  and  the  University  of  Missouri,  as  well 
as  many  bifib  schools  scattered  tbroujrbout  the  country,  also  reported 
their  observance  of  the  day. 


C'oiirtfwy  of  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro. 


PANAMANIAN  EXHIRIT  IN  MIAMI. 

ArUoles  fniiii  the  Kepiihlic  iif  Panatim  were  allraHively  e\hihile<l  in  the  city  <>f  Miami  nn  the  m'l'a.sioii  of 

Pan  .\inerican  Day,  thanks  to  (tip  llnnoralilp  H.  liowanl  Hrnw  n,  Consul  of  1‘anaina  in  that  pity. 

The  I.<os  Angeles  city  schools  gave  interesting  programs,  including 
various  juldresses,  songs,  dtinces,  and  a  pagejint  in  which  each 
.\.merican  Kejniblic  was  represented  hy  a  student  hearing  a  flag  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  grouj)  representing  the  principtd  products  of 
the  country  in  tpiestion.  In  another  school  a  different  pageant  was 
given  in  which  students  wearing  the  Indian  costumes  of  the  various 
.Vmerican  countries  presented  to  the  Mother  of  Nations  a  gift  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  respective  country,  such  as  sugar  for  Cuba,  coffee  for 
Uolomhia,  rubber  for  Brazil,  copper  and  nitrate  for  Uhile,  tin  for 
Bolivia,  and  so  on.  A  hoy  in  one  of  the  la)s  .\ngeles  schools  wrote  the 
Pan  .\merican  Union  as  follows: 

We  the  Afi  clas.s  and  our  teacher  Mrs.  Cornett  tliank  you  for  the  material  you 
sent  us.  1  want  to  tell  you  that  the  Pan  American  Program  we  had  was  very  good, 
hivery  teacher  sent  us  notes  telling  us  it  was  very  good  and  thanking  us  for 
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iiivitiiiK  tlu'in  to  toir  proftraiii.  I  am  sorry  you  couldn’t  come  to  see  it.  I  know 
yon  would  like  to  know  how  we  did  it.  So  I  am  telling  yon.  The  flaRs  looked 
heantifid  and  added  a  lot  to  onr  program.  I  am  sending  ytm  a  copy  of  the 
program. 

The  Arjicntine  Ministry  of  .Tustico  and  Public  Instruction,  the 
National  University  of  liuciu)s  Aires,  and  the  National  Uouncil  of 
Education  arranjred  that  the  institutions  under  their  jurisdicti<*n 
should  jiarticipate  in  the  celebration  of  the  day.  At  the  dinner  jriven 
by  the  Arjrentine  ('hainher  of  (’onunerce  an  address  was  made  by 
Dr.  Tomas  Amadeo,  a  distin<;uished  sociolo<;ist  and  economist.  At 
the  meetin"  held  by  the  Sociedad  Luz,  its  jiresident.  Dr.  Andrei  L. 
(limenez,  spoke  of  the  principles  of  union  which  should  prevail  anion*; 
all  nations  and  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  economic  and  political 
harriers  which  separate  the  American  nations  from  each  other.  The 
society  rose  in  tribute  to  Horace  Mann  and  to  the  American  teachers 
who  went  to  Arj;entina  durinj;  the  administration  of  President  Sar- 
miento  and  who  are  warmly  remembered  for  their  services  in  estab¬ 
lishing;  and  extending;  the  Arf;entine  imhlic-school  system.  The  meet- 
in*;  closed  with  a  messa‘;e  sent  by  the  members  of  the  society  to  the 
Pan  American  I'nion  and  the  workei’s  of  America,  a  messa‘;e  which 
expressed  the  desire  for  universal  disarmament  and  peace  among  the 
American  nations. 

In  Buenos  Aires  the  Argentine-American  Cultural  Institute  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  celebration;  the  National  Council  of  Women,  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  and  many  teachers  also  cooperated.  The  Institute’s  pro¬ 
gram  began  with  an  eloquent  address  by  Dr.  Alfredo  Colmo,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute,  who  praised  the  celebration  of  Pan  American 
Day  as  conducing  to  closer  and  more  intelligent  relations  between 
the  American  Republics.  He  referred  in  a  complimentary  fashion 
to  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  new  duties  entrusted  to  it  by  each  succeeding  Conference  of 
International  States. 

Brazil,  the  largest  of  American  Republics  in  continental  area  and 
the  second  in  population,  has  always  observed  Pan  American  Day 
with  especial  enthusiasm,  not  only  because  the  resolution  creating 
Pan  American  Day  four  years  ago  was  introduced  at  a  meeting  of  the 
(loverning  Board  by  her  representative  but  also  because  she  has  long 
cherished  national  traditions  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  Pan 
Americanism,  obligatory  arbitration  having  been  written  into  her 
('onstitution.  The  National  Federation  of  Educational  Societies 
has  usually  taken  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  celebration  of  the 
day.  Through  its  member  institution,  “  Peace  Through  the  School”, 
it  arranged  a  jirogram  given  at  the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  A(raii*s,  Dr.  Felix  Caval¬ 
canti  de  Lacerda,  who  gave  the  opening  address.  Ho  was  followed 
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b3'  Professor  Joao  Marques  dos  Reis.  The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
jrram  consisted  of  a  s^vmphony  concert  of  Brazilian  music  rendered  hj' 
the  orchestra  of  the  National  Institute  of  Music. 

The  Federation  of  Educational  Societies  sent  to  the  Pan  American 
I'nion  an  interesting  collection  of  albums  prepared  bj*  school  children 
in  various  parts  of  Brazil  as  part  of  the  Pan  American  Day  celebra¬ 
tion;  thev'  contained  pictures  and  other  attractive  material  and  were 
distributed  to  schools  in  the  I'nited  States. 

The  Kotar\'  Club  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  gave  a  luncheon  to  the  Pan 
American  diplomatic  corps  at  which  the  eloquent  Ambassador  of 
Mexico,  Senor  Alfonso  Reves,  made  the  principal  address.  Senor 
Reyes  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  leading  literary'  figures  of  Spanish 
America. 

The  Brazilian  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  took 
advantage  of  Pan  American  Da\'  to  open  its  new  section  of  intellectual 
cooperation.  Dona  Bertha  Lutz,  a  technical  adviser  to  the  Brazilian 
delegation  to  the  Montevideo  Conference  and  one  of  the  leading 
feminists  of  Brazil,  gave  a  short  address,  and  Senhora  Rosalina  Coelho 
Lisboa,  a  poet  whose  works  are  much  admired,  made  a  glowing  plea 
for  peace. 

From  the  Indian  school  of  Warisata,  Bolivia,  the  Pan  American 
I’nion  received  an  interesting  message  printed  on  the  occasion  of  Pan 
American  Da3^  This  school  is  situated  in  a  village  about  60  miles 
from  La  Paz  in  a  region  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Indians.  The 
message  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  activities  of  the  school  and 
ends  with  an  appeal  to  those  interested  in  the  lot  of  the  indigenous 
races.  “The  Indian  population  from  Me.xico  to  Chile  has  been 
estimated  at  sixtj’  million.  .  .  .  The  Pan  American  Day  which  is 
celebrated  in  schools  like  ours  must  he  the  da\"  in  which  history  has 
fulfilled  itself  and  the  Indian  occupies  an  honorable  place  in  the 
social  fabric  of  the  nations.” 

In  Colombia  the  Academy  of  History  of  Antioquia  in  the  city  of 
Medellin  held  a  special  session  to  celebrate  Pan  American  Day.  Its 
president.  Dr.  Emilio  Robledo,  addressed  the  assemhlv  on  the 
significance  to  the.  American  nations  of  their  pursuit  of  common  ideals 
in  order  to  realize  the  great  dream  of  the  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar. 
“Certainly  nothing  could  he  more  impressive  than  to  behold  united 
with  strong  intellectual,  economic,  and  moral  bonds  the  nations 
which  stretch  from  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  to  the  tip  of  Cape  Horn. 
Worthy  of  the  noblest  efforts  is  the  task  of  men  who  have  devoted 
their  most  persistent  labors  to  allaying  old  feai^s  until  the  Americas 
attain  a  spiritual  disarmament  and  peace  founded  on  mutual  respect 
and  inspired  in  justice.” 

Another  celebration  in  ('olomhia  was  that  of  the  ancient  Colegio 
Mompds  in  the  Department  of  Santander.  The  students  paraded 
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through  the  city  witli  fla^s  and  placed  wreaths  at  the  foot  of  the  statue 
of  Bolivar.  The  principal  cabled  fjreetings  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  the  name  of  the  school. 

Although  as  in  former  years  the  Republic  of  Cuba  had  planned  an 
official  observance  of  Pan  American  Day  and,  in  fact,  the  President 
had  arranged  that  the  celebration  should  take  place  in  his  palace 
before  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps  and  the  cabinet,  it  was 
necessary  at  the  last  moment  to  suspend  the  ceremony  because  of 
official  mourning  for  the  death  of  Alfredo  Zayas,  ex-President  of  Cuba. 
In  other  cities,  however,  the  celebration  which  had  been  planned  took 
place.  In  Ciego  de  Avila,  at  a  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  national  hymn  was  jdayed,  the  mayor  spoke,  a  group 
of  children  sang  a  Pan  American  hymn,  and  twenty-one  girls  recited 
the  sonnets  written  in  honor  of  the  American  republics  by  the  poet 
Alfonso  Camm. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Quito,  Ecuador,  joined  in  a  festival 
on  April  14th.  Among  the  numbers  of  the  program  were  a  dramati¬ 
zation  called  America})  Ideals,  recitations  of  poems  from  the  other 
American  countries,  the  singing  of  a  Pan  American  hymn  and  the 
Ihjmn  of  the  American  Child,  i\  Dance  oj  Peace,  and  Mexican  and  Argen¬ 
tine  dances.  This  fiesta,  attended  by  members  of  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  corps,  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  vice  president  of  the 
City  Council. 

One  of  the  celebrations  in  Ouatemala  took  place  in  Coban.  The 
students  in  the  school  sent  to  the  Pan  American  I'nion  an  album  of 
Pan  American  Day  thoughts  each  signed  by  its  author.  One  of  them 
reads:  “When  republics  manifest  their  affection  in  deeds  they  become 
truly  members  of  one  family.” 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Sonsonate  in  El  Salvador  commemorated  the 
day  with  a  special  meeting. 

The  Agrupacion  Cultural  de  Accion  Social,  whose  membership  con¬ 
sists  of  presidents  and  past  presidents  of  the  learned  societies  of 
Mexico,  devoted  its  monthly  meeting  to  the  observance  of  Pan 
American  Day,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Mexican  Commission  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation.  At  the  close  of  the  luncheon  the  Minister 
of  Peru,  Senor  Rafael  Belaiinde,  made  an  enlightening  address  on  the 
Indian  problem  in  Peru  in  which,  after  sketching  the  geographical 
and  historical  background,  he  discussed  the  measures  which  are  being 
taken  for  the  educational,  economic,  and  social  betterment  of  the 
indigenous  population.  He  was  followed  by  Senor  Galindo  y  Villa, 
a  well-known  historian  and  professor  at  the  University  of  Mexico, 
who  paid  a  tribute  to  the  excellent  relations  which  have  always  existed 
between  Peru  and  Mexico.  The  meeting  was  closed  by  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda,  president  of  the  Mexican  Com¬ 
mission  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  who  emphasized  the  various 
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aspects  of  Pan  Americanism,  drew  attention  to  the  influence  of  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  in  promoting 
cordial  relations  between  the  American  Republics  and  in  furthering 
intellectual  cooperation  between  them,  and  invited  all  those  present 
to  strive  for  the  strengthening  of  Inter-American  friendship  through 
closer  relations  between  learned  bodies  throughout  the  New  World. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  asked  all  schools  under  his  jurisdiction  to  take  part  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Pan  American  Day.  Many  of  them  followed  his  suggestion, 
jirranging  programs  which  suited  local  conditions.  For  instance,  in 
('uernavaca,  a  picturesque  city  popular  with  Me.xican  and  American 
visitors,  a  civic  celebration  which  the  whole  town  enjoyed  was  arranged. 
The  principal  features  of  the  program  consisted  of  a  parade  of  more 
than  2,000  children  and  teachers  divided  into  twenty-one  groups,  each 
representing  an  American  Republic  and  carrying  the  flag  of  the 
countrA'  which  it  rejiresented.  The  parade  was  headed  by  a  band  and 
reviewed  by  the  Clovernor  of  the  State.  After  it  was  over,  a  program 
of  music,  dances,  recitations,  and  addresses  was  presented  under  the 
arcades  of  the  C’ity  Hall.  The  invitation  to  this  ceremony  was  headed 
with  the  following  words:  “Bolivar’s  ideal  is  being  realized.  The 
brotherhood  of  the  nations  of  this  C'ontinent  must  become  a  fact.” 

The  Director  (leneral  of  Education  for  the  State  of  C'oahuila  sent 
to  the  Pan  American  I’nion  a  set  of  nmre  than  seventy  jirograms 
arranged  by  various  schools  under  his  supervision. 

In  the  C'olegio  Internacional,  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  especial  mention 
was  made  of  the  millions  of  students  who  in  common  accord  on  Pan 
American  Day  jiaused  from  their  daily  tasks  to  think  of  the  relation 
of  their  nations’  destinies  to  the  future  of  the  Continent.  Tlie 
speaker.  Dr.  Cesar  A.  Vasconcellos,  said  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  day 
expressed  the  mystic  sentiment  of  continental  union,  first  noted  in 
the  colonial  period,  strengthened  at  the  beginning  of  independence, 
and  later  embodied  in  international  congresses  and  conferences  whose 
common  purpose  is  to  facilitate  international  intercourse.  There  is 
no  harrier,  said  the  speaker,  which  will  give  jiause  to  youthful  spirits 
when  they  have  been  nourished  on  generous  sentiments  and  noble 
ideals. 

Another  Rotary  Club  which  celebrated  Pan  American  Day  was 
that  in  Lima.  Its  meeting  on  this  day  was  given  much  importance 
by  the  caliber  of  the  guests,  who  included  the  Pan  American  diplomatic 
corps  and  Dr.  Alfredo  Solf  y  Murd,  Minister  of  Finance  and  chief  of 
the  Peruvian  delegation  to  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States.  The  speaker,  Sehor  Ricardo  Rivera  Schreiber, 
mentioned  the  added  inqiulse  given  to  inter-American  C’ooperation 
by  the  participation  of  the  Cnited  States  in  this  movement  towards 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  centurv’.  He  reminded  his  audience  of 
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the  fruitful  labors  of  the  Montevideo  Conference  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  Americans  have  always  been  interested  in  promoting  the 
reign  of  international  law.  The  Ambassador  of  Argentina  added 
that  the  beautiful  sentiments  of  Pan  Americanism  should  he  sup¬ 
ported  by  deeds  which  would  give  elocpient  expression  to  the  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  American  nations. 

Another  well  arranged  program  in  Lima  was  that  given  over  the 
radio  station  ()A4B  and  arranged  by  Sehor  Jorge  Vargas  Escalante. 
An  address  by  Dr.  Oscar  Mird  Quesada  on  Pan  Americanism,  national 
and  other  American  music,  addresses  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  Cnited 
States,  Honorable  P'red  A.  Dearing,  and  the  representative  of 
Mexico,  Licenciado  Juan  Manuel  Alvarez  del  Castillo  added  to  the 
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The  Peruvian  Junior  Keil  ('rosis  nriranizea  the  exercises  lielil  at  a  inihlic  sch<K>l  in  Lima. 


interest  of  the  program.  Senor  J.  C.irlos  Salas  y  Perales  in  the  name 
of  Peruvian  Kotarians  cidled  upon  Rotarians  throughout  the  continent 
to  bring  about  union  between  nations  through  their  sentiments  of 
peace  and  friendship.  The  importance  of  tourism  as  a  means  of 
accpiaintance  was  emidiasized  by  Sehor  Eduardo  Dihds  Dammert, 
President  of  the  Touring  Club  Peruano.  Many  other  ceremonies 
took  place  throughout  Peru. 

A  good  radio  program  was  also  broadcast  from  the  oflicial  station 
CX()  in  Montevideo.  It  included  an  address  by  Sehor  Orestes  Baroffio 
and  a  program  of  musical  selections  from  the  Pan  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  The  radio  station  CX4  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  likewise  sent 
out  an  excellent  program. 
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Dr.  Pedro  R.  Tinoco,  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Venezuela,  ordered 
tlie  national  flag  flown  on  all  public  buildings  in  honor  of  Pan  American 
Day,  recpiested  the  schools  to  hold  appropriate  e.xercises  and  asked 
for  the  cooperation  of  public  authorities.  Schools  throughout  the 
Republic  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  celebrated  the  Day  in  many  interesting  ways.  The  Academy  of 
Historj'  held  a  special  session,  which  was  addressed  by  its  president. 
Dr.  Jose  Santiago  Rodriguez,  on  the  subject  of  Pan  Americanism. 
The  Ateneo  of  Caracas  also  arranged  a  meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  the  diplomatic  corps.  A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  Pan 
American  music  rendered  by  members  of  Caracas  society.  The 
program  was  broadcast  throughout  the  Americas  and  to  Europe  by 
Broadcasting  Caracas  and  station  YVQ  of  Maracay.  The  Broad¬ 
casting  Caracas  also  arranged  and  transmitted  an  excellent  program 
of  its  own. 

Throughout  the  continent  the  press  devoted  editorials  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  well  summarized  in  the  following  quotation  from  El  Democrata, 
of  Mazatldn,  Mexico;  “To  create  an  atmosphere  of  loyal  harmony 
and  encourage  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  is  to  march  forward  in  the  spirit  of  progress.” 


SOME  LESSER-KNOWN  COMMODITIES 
OF  COMMERCE’ 

III 


By  William  A.  Reid 

Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  Pan  American  Union 

By  attributing  personality  to  a  common  edible  nut  of  the  United 
States,  business  men  have  enormously  increased  the  sales  of  all 
kinds  of  nuts.  The  “  Mr.  Peanut  ”  shops  that  have  become  prominent 
in  our  business  centers  are  expanding  the  consumption  of  the  peanut 
and  are  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  further  sale  of  various  nuts  from 
the  other  Americas. 

Enter  anyone  of  “Mr.  Peanut’s”  domains  and  see  the  “friends” 
from  Latin  America  that  are  selling  themselves  to  millions  of  customers. 
Here  we  find  the  Brazil  nut  fresh  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  Amazon, 
its  adamantine  outer  shell  opened  so  that  the  customer  may  see  how 
wonderfully  nature  has  placed  the  individual  nuts  within  the  sphere, 
which  looks  like  a  cannon  ball.  It  is  said  that  no  one  has  ever  solved 
the  puzzle  of  replacing  them  in  a  like  space.  There  are  also  piles  of 
hulled  Brazil  nuts,  some  coated  with  chocolate;  all  are  arranged 
attractively  in  order  to  catch  attention. 

The  coming  of  this  delicious  edible  from  the  jungles  of  Brazil  to  the 
shops  in  United  States  cities  is  a  long  and  interesting  story.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  Brazil  nut  tree  grows  to  a  dizzy  height  and  that 
the  fruit  forms  among  the  topmost  branches.  When  the  mature  balls 
fall  to  the  ground  they  are  encased  in  a  soft  outer  shell  which,  when 
green,  easily  yields  to  the  machete  of  the  gatherer.  The  latter,  with 
a  dexterity  acquired  after  long  practice,  thrusts  the  knife  into  the  hull 
and  throws  the  hull  over  his  shoulder.  A  big  open  basket  attached 
to  the  man’s  neck  and  waist  receives  the  nuts;  and  when  a  dozen  or 
more  lots  are  thus  collected  the  worker  walks  to  a  central  place  and  by 
a  rather  profound  bow  discharges  the  basket.  Again  and  again  this 
method  is  repeated  until  the  gatherers  have  assembled  large  piles. 
Human  labor  also  serves  to  transport  the  nuts,  outer  hulls  removed, 
to  some  river  landing  where  other  men  load  them  aboard  boats  for  the 
trip  to  market — possibly  to  Manaos,  Santorem,  or  some  other  port 
on  the  Amazon  where  ocean  ships  receive  cargo  for  distant  lands. 

>  Sfe  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  October  litu.  for  the  first  article  in  this  series.  It  dis¬ 
cussed  oil  of  petit-Krain,  ca.sein.  carnauha  wax,  divi-divi,  ((uebracho,  ituayule.  yerba  mats  and  shark- 
liver  oil.  For  the  second  article  see  bulletin  for  .\pril  11)34.  It  discussed  chicle,  tagua,  coca,  the  haba.ssu 
nut,  monazite  sand  and  quinine. 
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('ourteay  of  the  Tea  Mtd  Coffea  Trade  Journal. 

THE  HKA/IL  NTT  TREE. 

Another  Braziliun  product  of  the  wilds  which  has  joined  the  “Mr. 
I’eanut”  propapinda  is  the  cashew  nut.  Poisonous  in  its  raw  and 
unshelled  form,  it  becomes  delicious  after  being  roasted.  “How  do 
you  find  the  sale  of  cashew  nuts  com|)ared  with  that  of  those  better- 
known  products,  peanuts  and  almonds?”  a  salesman  in  one  of  the 
shops  was  asked,  “('ashew  nuts”,  said  he,  “are  very  popular  with 
customers  and  their  sales  are  constantly  increasing.  Other  ‘Mr. 
Peanut’  stores  are  being  opened  in  United  States  cities  and  it  follows 
as  a  corollary  that  the  Brazilian  cashew  nuts  are  destined  to  he  as 
|)opular  in  new  communities  as  they  are  in  eastern  cities.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  our  best  sellers.” 
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The  casliew  tree  is  a  relative  of  the  sumac;  it  is  native  to  tropical 
America  hut  Brazil  is  at  present  more  active  than  her  neighbors  in 
gathering  and  marketing  the  product.  The  nut  is  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  a  pear-shaped  fleshy  fruit ;  the  outer  shell  is  kidney-shaped 
and  the  nut  within  is  of  the  same  form,  the  latter  being  considerably 
larger  than  a  shelled  peanut.  To  make  the  cashew  nut  edible  it  is 
removed  from  its  caustic  oily  shell  and  thoroughly  roasted.  The 
fruit  makes  a  delicious  jireserve.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  nut  is 
nondrying  and  has  an  iodine  content  of  84  jiercent. 


('<»urtpsy  of  ifie  Hotaiiii'ul  ffaiotlr.  Chit'acu. 


HKAZII.  NI  TS. 

Till'  hull  hits  Imh'p  ciil  to  show  the  mils  in  place. 


This  mechanical  age  demands  oils,  increased  (piantities  not  only  of 
well-known  varieties  hut  of  the  lesser  known.  Such  products  are  now 
coming  from  what  formerly  were  unknown  sources.  One  of  these 
newer  oils  is  that  derived  from  the  cohune  nut,  which  is  so  hard  to 
open  that  its  projierties  were  not  until  recent  yeaivt  extensively  utilized 
by  man.  With  the  invention  of  nut-cracking  machines  and  modern 
extraction  methods,  the  cohune  nut  has  been  compelled  to  yield  its 
treasure. 

Tbe  cohune  tree  grows  wild  in  the  American  tropics  and,  so  far  as 
we  now  know,  is  most  jilentiful  in  llomluras,  (iuatemala,  Mexico, 
and  Panama.  It  reminds  one  of  the  banana  plant  (wbicb  is  not 
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properly  a  tree),  although  it  is  larger  aiul  has  more  hranohes.  An¬ 
other  resemblance  is  that  the  cohune  nuts  form  in  large  oblong  clusters 
about  the  size  of  a  banana  “stem.”  They  weight  7.5  or  more  pounds 
and  there  may  be  four  or  five  clusters  on  a  single  tree.  The  fronds 
on  which  the  cluster  is  produced  bend  down  with  their  burden  of 
gradually  maturing  nuts;  by  ripening  time  the  bunches  are  not  far 
above  a  man’s  head,  thus  rendering  the  harvesting  comparatively 
easy  labor. 

A  pile  of  these  nuts,  gathered  on  one  of  the  writer’s  trips  and  now 
before  him,  shows  them  in  various  sizes.  Some  of  the  shelled  ones 
are  about  \)t  inches  long,  others  are  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length. 
On  sawing  open  the  hard  shell  one  finds  the  actual  nut  to  be  about 
double  the  size  of  a  woman’s  thimble  and  extremely  rich  in  oil  content. 
This  kernel  has  the  appearance  of  the  common  potato,  but  if  one  cuts 
off  a  slice  with  a  knife  oil  oozes  out  freely  at  the  pressure  of  a  finger. 

CASHEWS. 

Note  the  iieculiar  manner 
in  which  the  seed  or  nut 
is  attached  to  the  fruit. 


Some  persons  have  apjtlied  the  phrase  “light  of  the  jungle”  to  this 
kernel  because  if  lighted  it  will  burn  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
backward  settlements  in  Centnd  America  one  sees  it  thus  jiut  to  use. 
A  heavy  wire  or  pointed  stick  is  stuck  into  the  kernel  and  the  other 
end  into  the  ground,  a  match  applied,  and  the  “light  of  the  jungle” 
is  giving  man  a  worthy  service. 

liut  far  greater  usefulness  awaits  the  cohune  nut.  It  is  that  of 
supplying  oil  in  commercial  quantities.  Every  year  the  cohune  is 
exported  from  Central  America  to  the  I’nited  States  and  to  Europe, 
liut  in  1933  a  company  was  formed  in  Washington  for  the  j)urpose  of 
establishing  in  Costa  Rica  a  business  of  buying  the  nut  from  dealers 
and  native  gatherers.  Machinery  was  |)urchased  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  sent  representatives  to  the  field.  No  reports  are  yet  available 
that  this  company  has  begun  operations  hut  it  is  presumed  that  the 
initial  stages  have  been  passed  and  that  an  actual  output  of  cohune 
oil  will  be  forthcoming. 


THE  (’oni'NK  PALM, 
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Tliat  mythical  monster,  the  dragon,  seems  to  liave  exerted  its 
hypnotic  influence  on  people  and  nations  for  centuries.  The  flafr  of 
C'hina  lonjr  bore  the  emblem  of  the  drajron,  and  relifrious  and  political 
processions  were  not  complete  without  the  form  of  this  fire-hreathinjr 
creature.  No  wonder  then  that  dragon’n  hlnod  has  been  alternately 
revered  and  cursed  down  the  afjes  as  possessinjr  magical  and  su|)er- 
human  powers. 

But  the  dra<ron’s  l)loo<l  of  the  enlifrhtened  peo|)le  of  today  is  simply 
a  valuable  product  that  finds  its  jrreatest  service  in  the  marts  of  trade. 

Dragon’s  blood  is  used  today  in  the  making  of  paints  and  varnishes, 
in  the  enjrravinfr  industry,  in  the  coloring  of  paj)er  and  for  various 
other  commercial  purposes.  As  these  lines  are  written  there  stands 
before  the  author  a  large  bottle  of  this  so-called  “blood.”  It  has  just 
arrived  in  Washington  from  the  jungles  of  etpiatorial  .\merica — to  he 
particular,  from  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  Because  of  its  rich  red 
color  and  its  consistency  the  resemblance  to  human  blood  is  pro¬ 
nounced;  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  needed  to  associate  this 
substance  with  the  blood  of  man. 

But  Sau<jre  de  Drago,  as  the  Ecuadoreans  call  this  product,  comes 
from  a  tree  a  tree  that  grows  wild  in  that  country  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  tropics.  The  growth  varies  greatly,  according  to  Professor 
Samuel  .1.  Record ;  some  of  the  older  trees  are  among  the  largest  found 
in  the  forest,  but  so  far  the  lumber  itself  is  not  utilized.  Leaves  are 
pinnate  and  blossoms  are  mostly  yellow,  while  the  pods,  in  which  one 
or  two  seeds  form,  do  not  open  by  themselves.  The  value  of  the 
tree,  however,  lies  largely  in  its  hark,  which  when  cut  exudes  a  blood- 
colored  juice.  This  when  exposed  to  the  air  hardens  into  a  resin.  If 
one  is  familiar  with  the  gathering  of  the  sap  from  the  maple  tree  or  of 
turpentine  from  the  |)ine  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  Ecuadoreans 
tap  the  palm  that  exudes  this  ever-needed  |)roduct. 

There  are  numercuis  species  of  palm  that  give  forth  dragon’s  blood, 
such  as  Crnf(pn  draco,  ffracacna  draco,  and  ('aUitinm  draco  and  others. 
These  trees  are  supposed  to  have  origimit(‘d  in  the  East  Indies,  and  it 
is  from  the  Far  East  that  in  past  years  this  pe(‘uliar  product  has  come 
to  Europe  and  to  the  l'nit<‘d  States.  Some  species  of  the  tree  hear 
fruit  resembling  the  ordinary  cherry  which  also  exudes  a  resinous 
substance.  The  latter  is  collected  and  boiled.  From  the  hot  liepiid 
the  resin  is  obtained;  it  is  tl»*n  coohal  and  mol<h‘d  into  sticks  or  cakes. 
The  latex  so  far  gathered  in  Ecuador,  howev(*r,  is  extracted  from  the 
body  of  the  tree  as  the  rather  thick  licpiid  already  mentioned. 
Ecuadoreans  n*|)ort  a  pletitifid  supply  of  trees  from  which  the  |)roduct 
is  obtained,  and  th(‘y  wish  to  find  hirg(‘r  markets  in  the  I’nited  States, 
an  outlet  that  seiuiis  assunsl  as  soon  as  manufacturers  of  this  country 
heciune  ni«»re  familiar  with  tin*  Ecinnloreaii  raw  material. 


THE  MEXICAN  AGRARIAN  CODE 


By  (luiIJ.KH.MO  A.  SuRO 
Kdilorial  Divinion,  l^an  American  I’nion 

IN  iicconlance  with  Me.xico’s  Six-Year  Plan  President  Kodnjrnez  has 
issued  an  agrarian  eode  which  not  only  unifies  existinjr  legislation 
hut  substantially  amends  it.'  The  Six-Year  Plan  states  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land  and  improvements  in  its  use  continue  to  constitute 
Mexico’s  most  im|)ortant  social  problem  and  that  the  only  limit  to 
the  process  of  jrivinjr  land  to  the  landless  will  he  the  complete  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  ajrrarian  needs  of  all  the  peasants.^  To  this  end  it 
proposes  to  speed  up  the  dotation  and  restitution  of  land  to  the  vil- 
hifies  by  increasing;  the  ai)|)ropriation  and  personnel  to  execute  this 
work,  simplifying;  the  procedure  to  the  utmost,  makin"  permanent 
all  provisional  land  j;rants,  and  eliminating;  the  lepd  difficulties  which 
prevent  certain  population  <;roups  from  enjoyin';  the  benefits  of  aj;ra- 
rarian  legislation.  In  carrying  out  this  program  an  autonomous  Agra¬ 
rian  Bureau,  directly  iinder  the  K.xecutive,  has  been  created  to  enforce 
the  agrarian  laws,  with  an  appropriation  of  4,000,000  pesos,  represent¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  more  than  80  percent  over  the  resources  previously 
available  for  administration  and  enforcement. 

Although  the  code  embodies  only  the  legislation  dealing  with  the 
grant  of  land  to  villages,  the  Six-Year  Plan  also  considei-s  other  phases 
of  the  agrarian  reform  program  and  plaees  special  emphasis  on  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  division  of  large  |)rivate  estates  as  prescribed  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  the  redistribution  of  the  rural  population;  the  colonization 
of  the  interior  with  Mexican  citizens;  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
idle  Lands  Law,  permitting  the  (lovernment  to  grant  farmei’s  the  use 
of  lands  not  cultivated  by  their  ownei’s;  the  improvement  of  methods 
of  cultivation;  an  increase  in  the  resources  and  facilities  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  system ;  an  increase  in  the  number  of  irrigation  systems 
now  in  existence;  and  the  promotion  of  stock  raising. 

The  source  of  the  legislation  embodied  in  the  code  the  so-called 
“ejido”  legislation — as  well  as  of  that  relating  to  other  phases  of  the 
agrarian  reform,  is  t«)  he  found  in  two  well-known  doeuments  of  the 
Kevolution:  The  Decree  of  January  (»,  19ir>,  and  Article  27  of  the 
Mexican  (’onstitution  of  1917.  The  former  nullified  all  acts  by  which 
commimal  lands,  forests,  and  wateis  had  been  illegally  occupied,  anil 
restored  title  to  such  holdings  to  the  villages  concerned.  Where  resti¬ 
tution  was  impossible  because  of  faulty  titles  or  for  any  other  reason, 

'  ('(mIIko  AKrikrio  lit'  los  Kslitilits  ('niiliKi  Nlrvii-iinos.  Itinrio  Onrial,  Apr.  1'.’.  l!Wt. 

I  .'itm  "  Mt'xitK's  Si\-Yi'iir  IMim".  hy  Oiiilli'riiiii  Suro,  lit  1.1.KTIN  of  llii>  I’an  .Viiieriiiiii  (  nion.  April 
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the  villafres  were  to  be  {jiven  what  they  needed  hy  outright  grant  of 
lands  expropriated  from  neighboring  properties  by  the  Government. 
The  decree  also  provided  that  a  regulatory  law  should  determine  the 
manner  in  which  the  lands  thus  granted  in  corporate  ownership  should 
he  divided  among  the  inhabitants,  who  in  the  meantime  were  to 
enjoy  the  possession  of  them  in  common.  These  principles  were 
approved,  incorporated,  and  developed  in  Article  27  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Constitution  of  1917  some  50  laws  and 
decrees  have  been  issued  through  which  the  Government  has  sought 
to  make  these  principles  effective.  It  has  been  a  long  process  of  exper¬ 
imentation;  when  the  amendments  and  additions  to  an  agrarian  law 
became  too  cumbersome  and  confusing,  a  new  law  would  be  issued 
containing  all  previous  modifications  and  such  new  principles  as 
seemed  appropriate.  The  new  code  is  the  result  of  this  process.  It 
embodies  several  agrarian  laws:  On  Dotation  and  Restitution  of 
Lands  and  Waters,  the  Distribution  of  Ejidal  Lands  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Ejidal  Patrimony,  as  well  as  the  Creation  of  New  Centers 
of  Agricultural  Population,  Penalties  in  Agrarian  Matters,  and  the 
National  Agrarian  Registry’.  The  process  from  the  beginning  has 
been  one  of  gradual  expansion,  and  the  code  not  only  coordinates  the 
agrarian  legislation  in  force  but  simplifies  and  expedites  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  land,  extending  the  right  to  land  to  a  larger  number  of 
individuals. 

Outstanding  among  the  reforms  to  the  agrarian  legislation  con¬ 
tained  in  the  code  are:  The  unification  of  the  action  of  local  and 
Federal  authorities  in  agrarian  proceedings  through  the  establishment 
of  mixed  commissions,  the  shortening  of  the  period  of  time  which  the 
various  authorities  had  to  make  their  decisions,  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  political  status  requirement  on  the  part  of  communities, 
the  extension  of  the  right  to  land  to  laborers  residing  on  plantations, 
the  establishment  of  new  agricultural  centers  as  a  subsidiary  method 
of  providing  land  to  the  villages,  the  denial  of  the  right  of  land- 
owners  affected  by  grants  of  land  to  seek  redress  in  the  courts,  leav¬ 
ing  as  their  only  n*course  the  right  to  petition  for  aigrairian  bonds, 
the  establishment  of  drastic  penalties  for  violations  of  the  code  by 
the  agrarian  authorities  especially  in  regard  to  the  inalienability  of 
small  properties  under  cultivation,  a  better  definition  of  the  small 
properties  exempt  from  ex|)ro[)riation  through  a  simpler  classification 
of  the  various  kinds  of  land  and  the  res[)ective  areas  of  the  property, 
and  the  safeguarding  of  the  landholder  from  his  creditoi's  by  provid¬ 
ing  that  all  encumbrances  on  his  pro|)(*rty  will  he  diminislu'd  propor¬ 
tionately  to  the  amount  of  |)ro|)erty  expropriated  hy  the  Government. 
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AGUAUIAX  Al'THOUlTlES 

The  code  provides  tliat  the  followinjr  authorities  shall  take  part  in 
ajrrarian  |)roeeedin5rs;  The  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Agrarian 
Bureau,  the  State  (Jovernors,  the  Mixed  A^rrarian  Coniinissions,  the 
Afrrarian  Executive  ('oininittees,  and  the  Ejidal  Conunissariats.  To 
advise  the  President  of  the  Rei)uhlic,  who  is  the  supreme  agrarian 
authority  and  whose  final  resolutions  cannot  he  modified,  there  has 
been  created  a  consulting;  body  of  five  members.  The  Agrarian 
Bureau,  which  will  have  power  to  enforce  the  code,  replaces  the 
former  national  A»;rarian  ('ommission.  The  Mixed  Agrarian  Com¬ 
missions  will  he  the  loeal  enforcement  agencies  of  the  code  in  each 
of  the  States  and  will  take  the  place  of  the  former  liocal  Agrarian 
Commissions.  Unlike  the  latter,  in  which  all  the  members  were 
appointed  by  the  State  Governor,  of  the  five  members  of  the  Mixed 
('ommissions  two  represent  the  Federal  Government,  two  the  State 
government,  and  the  fifth  is  elected  by  the  peasants;  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Government  will  he  a  delegate  from 
the  Agrarian  Bureau  and  will  preside  over  the  commission.  The 
Agrarian  Executive  Committees,  composed  of  three  members  chosen 
by  the  State  governors  among  the  farmei-s  petitioning  for  land,  are 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  petitioners  and  will  execute  the  ordei's 
of  possession,  turning  over  to  the  Ejidal  Commissariats  the  land  and 
water  granted  or  restored.  They  cease  their  functions  once  this  is 
done.  The  Ejidal  (’ommissariats  are  in  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  land  granted  to  the  village. 

PHOCEDl'KE  FOlt  THE  DISTHlBrTIOX  OE  LAXI) 

In  the  Agrarian  Code,  as  in  previous  legislation,  there  are  two  princi- 
|)al  methods  of  providing  land  and  water  for  the  villages — (1)  restitu¬ 
tion,  when  ji  community  can  prove  that  it  has  been  illegally  despoiled 
of  lands  previously  held,  and  (2)  dotation,  or  outright  grant,  when 
the  eommunity  for  any  reason  is  unable  to  prove  its  right  to  lands 
previously  held  or  where  the  community  has  never  owned  any  lands 
hut  now  stands  in  ne(‘d  of  them.  The  petitions  for  either  the  dota¬ 
tion  or  restitution  of  land  are  ju-esented  in  writing  to  the  governor  of 
the  State,  a  copy  being  sent  to  the  Mixed  Agrarian  Commission. 
Within  ten  days  the  governor  must  publish  the  petition  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  Commission.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  the  Commission 
Ix'gins  the  proceedings  from  the  coj)y  in  its  possession. 

Diiliitlofi. — 'Phe  ])uhlication  of  the  petition  serves  to  notify  all 
owners  of  land  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  from  the  petitioning 
community.  Then  the  Mixed  ('ommission  ju’oceeds  to  take  a  census 
of  all  the  farmers  in  the  comnmnity  who  under  the  terms  of  the  law 
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are  ontitlod  to  m-eivo  land.  This  census  is  ini|)(»i‘tant  because  it 
(letenuines  the  amount  of  land  to  he  e.xproju-iated.  It  is  taken  hy  a 
hoard  coiupcised  of  a  representative  of  the  (’oiuniission,  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  |)etitionin^  community,  atid  a  representative  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  land  likely  to  he  affected.  The  representatives 
of  the  two  interested  jrroups  may  make  objections;  these  will  he 
taken  iftto  consideration  provided  documentary  ju-oof  is  hrou<rht  to 
the  ('oiuniission  within  l.j  days  after  the  census  is  taken.  The  ('om- 
inission  also  makes  a  survey  of  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  of  the  lands  subject  to  e.xjiropriation. 

Once  this  work  is  finished  the  ('ommission  must  jiass  upon  the 
‘riant  within  days  and  submit  its  decision  to  the  •rovernor  for  the 
issuance  of  th<*  proper  orders  within  l.j  days.  If  the  ‘rovernor  fails 
to  act,  the  record  is  sent  to  the  Aj.u’arian  Bureau  for  action.  If  the 
(’ommission  does  not  render  its  report  within  .‘10  days,  the  governor 
may  frive  the  community  possession  (»f  the  land.  When  the  decision 
of  the  pivernor  is  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  executed  hy  the  Mi.xed  ('om- 
niission,  which  orders  the  Kxecutive  ('ommittee  to  turn  over  such 
iamls  as  have  heiui  determined  to  the  Kjidal  (’ommissariat.  The 
(twners  are  allowed  the  nec(*ssary  time  to  harvest  the  crops  that  have 
h(“en  plant(‘d  on  the  lands  in  rpiestion,  or  to  remove  the  timber  al¬ 
ready  cut,  in  the  case  of  forests. 

Wlu'thcr  th(*  order  of  the  ^oviunor  is  favorable  or  unfavondde  the 
reccu'd  is  always  sent  to  the  Airrarian  Bureau  and  studied  hy  th«‘ 
Advisory  Board,  which  p.asses  on  it  and  submits  a  decision  to  tlu* 
I’resident.  The  President’s  decision  states  the  amount  of  land  to 
h(*  expropriated  and  tlu*  projxtrtion  which  each  ncifrhhorin^  farm  is 
to  contribute*.  It  is  final  and  irrevocable.  The*  lands  must  la* 
divid(‘d  into  lots  and  <listrihut(‘d  to  the  farmers  at  the  time  the* 
Presidential  ord(*r  is  executed.  The  farmers  then  have  definite*  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land. 

liesfUiitloii.  Tlu*  proc<*dur(*  folIow(*d  in  the  case*  etf  :i  e*e)mmunity 
[letitieuiimr  fe»r  the*  r(*stitutie)n  eif  lanel  ille*};ally  )die*nate*el  is  similar  tee 
thiit  euitline*el  aheeve*.  Within  4j  elays  afte*r  the*  [letitiem  is  pid>lishe*ef 
the  iiduihitiints  e»f  the*  eemimunity  iinei  the*  hmele)wne*rs  pre*sumahly 
iifl‘e*e  te*d  must  pre*se*nt  tee  the*  Mixe*el  A;;rarian  ( 'eemmissieeii  the*  title*s 
anel  eleecume*nts  een  whie-li  the*y  lease*  the*ir  rijrhts.  In  turn  the*se*  jire* 
se*nt  tee  the*  A^'iariitn  Bure*au,  whie*h  within  :i()  ehiys  must  pass  iipeeii 
the*ir  iiuthe*nticily.  If  the*  re*peert  is  faveeralele*  the*  preee*e*elure*  e*een- 
tinue*s  as  in  the*  e-jese*  eef  ehetatieen,  with  the*  l!d<iu<;  eef  the*  e*e*nsus,  e*te*. 

'File*  meest  impeertiint  eliire*re*ne*e*  he*twe*e*n  the*  twee  |)reee*e‘elure*s  is  that 
unele*r  eleetiitieeli  the*  ceemiuimity  re*e-e*ive*s  eeldy  sue*h  aiiieeunt  anel  epiality 
eef  lanel  as  e-eerre-speeliels  tee  the*  ne*e*els  eef  the*  peepuhitieeii  as  sheewn  ley  the* 
ii^nirian  e-e-nsiis,  hut  imele*r  re*stitutieen  the*  e-eemmimity  re*e*e*ive*s  all 
the*  lanel  tee  whie*h  it  e*an  preeve*  title*,  re*^arelle*ss  eef  its  e*xte*nt.  If  the* 
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land  which  it  receives  is  not  sufficient  it  may  ask  for  an  additional 
area  as  dotation.  If  it  is  too  larjre  the  size  of  the  normal  lots  is 
doubled.  The  distinction  between  the  two  procedures  is  mostly 
theoretical,  for  in  practice  the  code,  considering  the  difficulty  of  prov¬ 
ing;  title,  provides  that  “if  a  petition  is  made  for  restitution  it  should 
he  handled  as  such  hiit  the  procedure  ])rescrihed  for  dotation  should 
also  he  followed  in  case  restitution  should  he  declared  unlawful.”  It 
also  |)rovides  that  “if  the  j)etition  is  vajrue  as  to  the  action  contem- 
|)lated,  it  will  he  treated  as  a  dotation.” 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  December  31,  11*31,  some  (i.b  million 
hectares  (Hi. .5  million  acres)  of  land  have  been  distributed  under  the 
ejido  laws  to  3,900  villajres,  to  the  benefit  of  70.'),000  heads  of  families. 
Of  the  total  land  distributed  th.e  overwhelmin<r  majority  has  been 
iiranted  by  the  method  of  outright  jrift  or  dotation,  i.  e.,  0.3  million 
hectares  as  comj)ared  with  one  million  hectares  by  restitution.'* 

DOTATION’  AND  UESTITI’TIOX  OF  WATERS 

The  le<;al  procedure  for  the  dotation  or  restitution  of  waters  needed 
by  the  villajr*'  for  irripition  purposes  is  similar  to  that  described  for 
lands.  The  surv('y  made  by  the  Mi.xed  Ajj:rarian  C'ommission  has 
obviously  to  be  of  a  different  type,  and  because  of  the  technical  ])rob- 
lems  involved  the  assistance  of  the  l)ei)artment  of  Ajjrriculture  and 
Promotion  is  re(|uired. 

C’OM.MUXITIES  AND  INDIVIDI  AES  EXTITI.ED  TO  OKAXTS  OF  I.AXDS 

All  |)o|)ulation  centers  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  lamls, 
timber,  (»r  water  illepdly,  are  entith'd  to  have  these  properties 
restored  to  them.  All  |>opulation  centers  lackinjr  lands,  timber,  or 
water,  or  not  havinjr  them  in  suflicient  amount  for  their  needs  have  a 
rif'ht  to  be  <;iv(Mi  them,  in  no  case,  however,  are  the  folh)winir 
entities  entitled  to  a  jrrant  of  lands  «tr  water: 

1.  d'he  Ki'deral  and  State  »*ai)itals. 

2.  Population  centiu’s  in  which  an  agrarian  census  shows  fewer  than 
20  individuals  entitled  to  receive  land. 

3.  'Powns  of  more  than  10,t)00  inhabitants  if  the  a>rrarian  census 
sh(»ws  fewer  than  200  individuals  entitled  to  receive  land. 

4.  Seap«trts  devot(‘d  to  ocean  traflic  and  frontier  ports  with  inter¬ 
national  railway  communication  lines. 

').  (Vnters  of  |)o|)ulation  on  thi'  colonization  projects  of  the 
•Ministry  t>f  .V^riculture  ami  Promotion,  the  National  Irrigation 
('ommission,  or  the  .Mt'xican  Pinancial  Society. 

0.  ('(“liters  of  population  on  lands  which  arc  the  (d)ject  of  a  colon¬ 
ization  contract  already  in  force. 


^Simpson.  KyltT  \.  Tfit  Aurarnut  Htfoim.  i^nthh  im  uiiti  of  I'urrtMil 

•MTtiirs,  Mi'viro.  July  l«KU.  (Not  pul»li>lie<l  )  'Plus  stUily  is  tin  evivlltMU  Miiutimry  tind  intorprottUioii  of 
tiu*  lo^'ishilioti  ttihl  iiohiov I'lip'iits  iii  till  of  (lio  intijor  ph:i'<os  of  iho  tp2r:irun  reforiu  iuo\oniput 
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Unmarried  men  over  ir»  years  (*f  jifre,  all  married  men,  and  unmarried 
women  (»r  widows  who  have  families  to  support  are  entitled  to  he 
inelmled  in  the  a"rarian  eensus  and  to  reeeive  individual  parcels  of 
ejidal  lands  provided  that  they  he  Mexicans,  that  they  he  residents  of 
six  months’  standing  in  the  petitiiuiin^  village,  and  that  their  hahitual 
occupation  “he  the  exploitation  of  the  land  thnui^h  pei-sonal  labor.” 
Persons  who  already  possess  an  amount  (tf  land  equal  to  or  jrreater 
than  the  ejidal  parcel  or  a  capital  of  more  than  2,*)()0  pesos  have  m* 
ri^ht  to  land. 

KESIDE.VT  LABOKEKS 

Heretofore  resident  laborers,  i.e.,  “lahorei-s  on  haciendas  who, 
occupyin<r  a  house  rent  free  within  the  hacienda,  are  economically 
dependent  u|)on  the  wajre  which  they  receive  for  their  services”,  were 
not  entitled  to  receive  land.  The  eode  provides  that  such  laborers 
do  not  constitute  a  center  of  population  entitled  to  a  {irant  of  land 
hut  that  individually  they  are  entitled  to  receive  a  parcel  when: 

1.  Within  a  radius  of  7  kilometers  (4.3  miles)  from  the  hacienda 
where  the  resident  laborers  aire  employed  there  are  ejidos  with  vacant 
parcels. 

2.  Within  a  radius  of  10  kilometers  (0.2  miles)  there  are  afirarian 
proceedinjrs  instituted,  resident  laborers  who  ask  the  Mixe<l  Agrarian 
Commission  or  the  Census  Board  have  a  rijrht  to  be  included  in  the 
afrrarian  census  and  receive  a  ])arcel. 

3.  Within  the  same  radius  ju-oceedinfis  are  or  may  be  instituted 
for  the  extension  of  the  ori<rinal  {rrant  of  an  ejido  the  resident  laborers 
who  so  ask  have  a  rifrht  to  fifrure  in  the  agrarian  census  of  the  ejido. 

Those  who  cannot  receive  a  parcel  in  this  manner  are  entitled  to 
receive  one  free  of  charge  in  the  colonization  projects  or  the  division 
of  large  estates  carried  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Pro¬ 
motion  and  the  National  Irrigation  Commission. 

Persons  temporarily  engaged  as  renters,  share  croppei^s,  etc.,  will 
he  considered  resident  laborers  if  they  usually  have  this  status. 

AMOTNT  AM)  KINDS  OF  OB  ANTS 

Each  individual  eligible  to  receive  land  is  entitled  to  a  parcel  of 
tilled  or  tillable  land  of  the  following  size: 

1 .  Four  hectares  (U)  acres)  of  watered  land,  i.e.,  “land  that  has  suf¬ 
ficient  water  for  the  customary  crops  of  the  region  or  receives  sufficient 
moisture  through  floods  or  any  other  means.” 

2.  Eight  hectares  (20  acres)  of  cro|)  lands  (tierras  de  tem|)oral),  i.e., 
“land  that  does  not  fall  within  the  above  classificalion.” 

Tillable  land  is  defined  as  tluit  whieh  is  not  in  cultivation  but  is 
economically  and  agriculturally  susce|)tible  of  cultivation  through  the 
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investment  of  sneh  eapittil  and  hdior  as  are  within  the  immediate 
means  of  the  petitionei-s. 

A  ‘rrant  of  land  includes,  besides  the  individual  parcels  of  tilled  or 
tillable  land,  the  pasture  and  brush  lands  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  land  necessary  for  an 
experimental  field  for  a  rural  school. 

Thus  the  total  amount  of  land  to  he  expropriated  depends  upon  the 
number  of  individuals  qualified  to  receive  a  parcel  within  the  village 
and  the  communal  needs  for  pasture  and  brush  lands.  The  land  is 
expropriated  in  the  order  "iven  above,  i.e.,  the  best  lands  fn-st.  All 
farms  within  a  7-kilometer  radius  of  the  petitioning:  |)opulation  center 
are  subject  to  exprojiriation,  the  properties  adjoining  the  petitioning 
community  being  affected  first.  If  these  properties  are  exempt  or  do 
not  have  good  lands  or  lands  in  sufficient  (piantity  to  cover  the  grant, 
then  the  successive  ])roperties  are  affected  in  the  order  of  their  suc¬ 
cession  within  the  7-kilometer  radius,  each  property  contributing 
areas  of  various  classes  of  lands  proiiortional  to  its  total  area  and  the 
quality  of  its  lands  and  to  the  total  grant  to  the  community  in  question. 

PHOPEHTY  EXEMPT  FROM  EXPROPRIATION’ 

The  following  property  will  be  e.xempt  from  expropriation  in  case  of 
restitution; 

1.  Lands  title  to  which  was  obtained  in  the  distribution  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  June  2*),  IS.'ifi  (  the  law  which  disentailed  church 
properties). 

2.  Land  up  to  oO  hectares  (125  acres)  possessed  under  claim  of 
title  for  over  10  veal’s  up  to  the  date  of  the  petition  for  restitution; 
if  the  excess  thereof  is  to  be  expropriated,  the  owner  may  select 
the  50  hectares  he  can  retain. 

The  following  jiroperty  will  not  be  alfected  in  case  of  dotation: 

1.  Properties  not  exceeding  150  hectares  of  watered  land. 

2.  Any  other  lands  to  the  extent  of  300  hectares,  provided  that 
when  there  is  not  sufficient  land  within  a  radius  of  7  kilometers  to 
dotate  the  petitioning  community  the  areas  of  the  e.xempt  property 
mentioned  above  may  be  reduced  to  100  and  200 hectares,  respectively. 

3.  Sugarcane  lands,  to  the  extiuit  necessary  to  supjily  the  mill, 
when  owned  by  the  landholder,  with  the  average  amount  of  cane 
ground  during  the  last  5  years. 

4.  Land  planted  with  bananas,  coffee,  cacao,  and  fruits  to  the  extent 
of  300  hectares. 

5.  Lands  subject  to  reforestation. 

0.  I'j)  to  500  hectares  of  watered  lands  or  their  equivalent  when  they 
are  used  by  the  Federal  agricultural  schools. 

Land  |>lanted  with  alfalfa,  henecpien,  maguey,  and  other  industrial 
agaves  and  banana,  coffee,  cacao,  and  fruit  plantations  exceeding  300 
hectares  ma\'  he  exempted  provided  that: 
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1.  Sucli  pliintatioiis  existed  d  inontlis  before  the  |>etition  for  do- 
tsition  wais  ])iihlished. 

2.  The  |)ersons  to  he  adfeeted  by  tlie  petition  jifrree  to  furnish  the 
hind  due  to  the  petitioning  eoiuinunity  within  a  7-kiloineter  radius 
tlierefroin. 

Buildings  of  any  kind  not  in  ruins  and  irrijration  works  shall  not 
he  ineluded  in  <riants  of  land.  In  the  ease  where  irri^ition  works 
furnish  water  to  both  vilhifre  lands  and  those  retained  by  the  owner, 
the  landlord  is  ohli<red  to  allow  his  works  to  he  used  for  passajre  of 
water  to  the  ejidal  lands  and  the  ejidatarios  (those  j;ranted  ejidal 
lands)  in  turn  must  eontrihute  with  their  labor  or  in  eash  to  the 
preservation  of  the  works  in  (piestion. 

EXTEXSIOX  OF  OHIGIXAI.  OKAXTS 

A  eoininunity  whieh  has  received  land  may  at  any  time  ask  that 
the  area  of  the  ejido  be  extended,  provided  that: 

1.  It  can  show  that  it  has  made  jrood  use  of  the  land  previously 
»:ranted. 

2.  That  there  are  at  least  20  individuals  in  the  villajre  who  aeeord- 
in»:  to  law  are  entitled  to  land  and  who  do  not  possess  it. 

3.  The  land  is  to  he  devoted  to  the  creation  of  new  parcels. 

4.  That  in  the  new  agrarian  census  there  do  not  appear  individ¬ 
uals  (or  their  heii-s)  who  have  previously  been  jrranted  land.  The 
same  lejral  procedure  is  followed  for  the  extension  of  an  orijrinal 
<:rant  as  outlined  under  (lotatiiiu. 

A  vilhifTC  may  also  automatically  obtain  an  extension  of  its  original 
♦rrant  when  at  the  time  of  dividinfr  the  land  amon^  the  villafrt*«‘s  a 
statement  is  made  showin<r  that  there  is  not  enoufrh  land  to  frive 
a  parcel  to  each  individual  entitled  to  it,  |)rovided  that  the  area 
cannot  he  extended  by  cleariiifr  timber  or  pasture  lands  or  through 
irrijration. 

Previous  lejrislation  provided  that  a  case  for  an  additional  <;rant 
of  land  could  he  initiated  only  after  a  lapse  of  10  years  from  the  time 
of  the  original  "nint  and  that  the  land  for  this  purpose  could  he 
exprofiriated  only  after  |)ayment  by  the  Federal  (lovernment. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  XEW  AGUICTLTl'KAL  (’E.NTEHS 

When  a  community  can  in  no  other  way  obtain  land  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  its  population,  the  code  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
new  afrricultural  centers  in  some  other  locality.  Xew  centers  may 
he  established  when: 

1.  The  land  restored  to  a  community  is  not  sullicient  for  all  the 
individuals  who  fifrure  in  the  agrarian  census  and  it  is  impos.sihle  to 
obtain  more  land  through  dotation. 
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2.  The  litiul  which  cjiii  he  ex|)ro|>riate(l  within  a  7-kilonieter  radius 
from  the  eoiniuunity  is  not  sufheient  to  enable  each  individual  in  the 
villa»re  to  have  the  land  to  which  he  is  entitled  according  to  the  code. 

3.  The  extension  of  the  area  of  an  ejido  is  lawftd,  hut  there  are  no 
^o<td  lands  available  subject  to  ex|)ro|)riation. 

4.  The  needs  of  “resident  laborers”  cannot  he  satisfied  as  previ¬ 
ously  described. 

o.  The  land  needed  is  e.\ein|)t  from  expropriation  because  it  is 
planted  with  sujiarcane  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  su<rar  at 
a  mill  thereon  situated  and  helon<rin^  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  new  ajrrieultural  center  there  must  be  at  least 
2(»  individuals  ready  to  move  to  the  new  location  and  reside  there. 

CO-MCEXSATIOX  FOll  CKOPEUTY  EXPHOPKIATED 

With  regard  to  compensation  for  property  expropriated  incident  to 
the  distribution  of  lands  and  waters  to  villages,  Art.  177  of  the  C'ode 
restates  section  XIV  of  Art.  27  of  the  Mexican  ('onstitution  as 
amended  December  30,  1033:  “  Property  owners  affected  by  decisions 
restoring  or  granting  lands  and  waters,  which  have  been,  or  which 
in  the  future  may  be,  dictated  in  favor  of  villages,  will  have  no 
ordinary  right  or  recourse  at  law  nor  may  they  institute  amimro 
(injunction)  proceedings.  Those  who  are  affected  by  dotation  will 
have  only  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Federal  (lovernment  for  the 
c(»rresponding  compensation.  This  right  must  be  exercised  by  the 
interested  parties  within  one  year  from  the  date  in  which  the  respec¬ 
tive  decision  is  published  in  the  Federal  Dlarin  OJicial.  Once  this 
term  has  elapsed  no  claim  will  be  allowed.” 

Thus  property  owners  may  a|)peal  to  the  Mixed  Agrarian  Commis¬ 
sions  while  the  i)roceedings  granting  land  to  a  village  are  being  insti¬ 
tuted  or  to  the  Agraiian  Bureau  after  the  (Jovernor  has  issued  an 
order  of  possession,  but  they  have  no  recourse  at  law.  Neither  can 
the  lamlowner  hold  up  the  final  action  of  the  President  by  securing  an 
ampuro  restraining  him  from  alienating  his  property.  The  only  legal 
recourse  open  to  a  landowner  whose  property  has  been  affected  by 
the  dotation  of  lands  to  a  village  (including  the  extension  of  an  original 
grant  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  agricultural  center)  is  to  petition 
the  (lovernment  for  indemnification. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  to  secure  this  indemnity  is  not 
provided  in  the  code.  The  third  temporary  article  provides  that 
regulations  to  this  effect  are  to  be  issued  and  that  when  issued  they 
will  constitute  a  chapter  of  the  code.  Payment  for  property  ex¬ 
propriated  heretofore  has  been  made  in  2()-year  o-percent  bonds 
of  the  Agrarian  I’ublic  Debt,  the  basis  for  compensation  being  the 
tax  valuation  of  the  property  plus  10  percent.  Such  was  the  consti¬ 
tutional  provision  contained  in  Article  27  of  the  Mexican  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  when  this  famous  article  was  amended  on  December  30, 


1933,  the  period  diinn»r  wliieli  the  bonds  were  to  be  iiinorti/.ed  wiis 
not  stated,  the  interest  was  rediieed  to  3  |)ereent,*  and  the  basis  for 
eompensation  was  elianjreil  from  tax  valuation  plus  10  |)ereent  to 
tax  valuation  alone/ 

.''The  Mexiean  (lovernment  has  provided  thnuifih  several  deerees 
that  agrarian  bonds  may  be  used  at  i)ar  for  payment  of  Federal 
taxes  not  es|)eeially  i)led<red,  for  payment  for  j)ublie  lands,  to  <ruar- 
antee  dei)osits  in  any  ease  where  bonds  of  the  |)ublie  debt  are  per¬ 
mitted  in  plaee  of  cash,  and  for  payment  of  speeial  taxes,  and  that 
they  may  be  offered  as  eollateral  in  the  National  A<rrieultural  ('redit 
Hank  up  to  (>(»  pereent  of  their  eommereial  value. 

To  proteet  the  landowner,  the  eode  provides  that  any  eneum- 
branees  on  |)roperty  whieh  is  the  suhjeet  of  <;rants  shall  he  eaneeled 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  |)ro|)erty  ex|)ropriated,  the  only 
rifrht  of  the  ereditor  beinjr  a  eorres|)ondin<:  share  of  the  indemnity 
paid  to  the  landowner. 

e.\KrKi.i.\(;  of  vii.i,.\oe  i,.\.\ds 

The  eode  pn)vides  that  when  the  Fresident  issues  the  resolution 
jrivinfr  a  villajrt*  definite  |)ossession  of  its  lands,  the  authorities  shall 
proeeed  immediately  to  divide  into  individual  pareels  the  tilh‘d  or 
tillable  lands,  leaving  the  pastures,  forests,  and  other  indivisible  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  used  in  eommon  by  the  inhahitants  of  the  villa<re.  A  tem¬ 
porary  division  is  also  |)rovided  for  when  a  villajre  comes  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  lands  through  a  fiovertior’s  order. 

In  the  permanent  division  of  the  villajre  lands  the  followinj:  areas 
are  not  suhjeet  to  pareelization:  (1)  An  “urban  zone”,  including  a 
lot  set  aside  for  the  rural  school  and  its  sports  and  experimental 
fields;  (2)  pasture  and  timber  lands  sufficient  for  the  whole  eommu- 
nity;  (3)  speeial  areas  that  constitute  physically  indivisible  units  and 
re(juire  for  their  proper  exploitation  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  the 
farmers. 

The  tilled  or  tillahle  land  is  then  divided  into  lots  of  the  size  and 
kind  specified  in  the  Fresidential  resolution.  Only  in  eases  where 
the  ejidatario  has  a  source  of  income  besides  the  cultivation  of  his 
plot  or  in  cases  of  indivisihle  units  may  the  size  of  the  individual 
parcel  vary  from  that  specified  in  the  resolution.  If  any  land  is  left 
over,  additional  lots  are  parcelled  or  a  reserve  zone  formed  from  which 
the  sons  of  ejidatarios  u|)on  comin<r  of  afie  or  people  from  neijrhborinsr 
villafres  may  receive  |)lots.  If  the  land  is  insufficient  the  ('ode  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  plan  should  he  worked  out  to  extend  the  area  under  cul¬ 
tivation  hy  cleariiifT  timber  or  pasture  lands,  building  irrifiation  works, 
etc.,  with  the  financial  aid  of  the  Federal  and  State  (lovernments  and 
the  Afrricultural  ('redit  Bank.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  meet  the  nee«Is 

•  Article  Iiiarin  Ofiri'il,  January  I”,  19S4,  Par.  XVII  (d). 
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of  tho  villiijre  in  this  nuinner,  a  statement  declaring  a  shortajre  of  land 
will  he  made;  the  Agrarian  liureau  considers  this  statement  as 
a  petition  for  an  additional  grant  of  land  already  passed  upon  by  the 
Mixed  Agrarian  Commission  and  approved  by  the  respective  Governor, 
and  acts  upon  it  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

In  making  the  distribution  of  the  lots  among  the  farmers  entitled 
to  receive  them,  preference  is  given  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Kjidatarios  (or  their  heirs)  whose  names  appear  in  the  original 
agrarian  census  and  who  are  cultivating  their  plot. 

2.  Villagers  who  do  not  ap|)ear  in  the  census  but  have  tilled  their 
plots  regularly  for  more  than  two  yeai-s. 

3.  Those  who  appeared  in  the  census  and  are  not  tilling  any  |)h)t 
but  desire  to  do  so. 

4.  Those  who  have  a  recently  adjudicated  plot. 

5.  Farmers  who  have  reached  the  age  at  which  they  are  entitled 
to  a  plot  and  do  not  have  one. 

fi.  Resident  laborers  from  neighboring  })lantations. 

7.  Farmers  from  other  ejidos  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  land. 

8.  Farmers  from  adjoining  |)opulation  centei-s. 

In  every  case  an  effort  will  be  made  to  assign  a  particular  plot  to 
the  man  who  has  been  occupying  it  or  has  made  imj)rovements  on  it. 
The  rest  of  the  parcels  will  be  distributed  by  lot. 

When  there  is  not  enough  land  to  make  up  the  necessary  number 
i)f  plots  for  all  those  entitled  to  them,  the  potential  beneficiaries  are 
eliminated  in  the  invei’se  order  of  the  above-mentioned  preferences 
and  within  each  of  those  preferences  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Single  men  over  10  and  under  21. 

2.  Single  men  over  21. 

3.  Married  men  without  families. 

4.  Married  men  with  families. 

A  list  is  then  made  of  farmers  who  are  without  land  because  they 
were  eliminated  from  the  distribution  of  plots  in  their  own  village  so 
that  they  may  be  placed: 

1.  On  ejidos  where  there  is  an  e.xcess  of  laml. 

2.  On  plots  which  might  be  reclaimed  from  untilled  ejidal  lands  by 
clearing  pasture  or  timber  lands  or  through  irrigation. 

3.  On  ph)ts  which  may  be  assigned  to  them  in  one  of  the  national 
irrigation  projects. 

4.  On  lands  divided  by  the  National  Agricultural  Credit  Bank 
and  other  similar  institutions. 

■).  On  land  accpiired  by  the  farmers  themselves  through  the  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  of  the  National  Agricultural  Credit  Bank. 

(».  In  new  agricultural  centers. 

7.  In  extensions  of  the  original  grants  made  to  villages. 

The  parceling  of  the  ejidos  is  to  begin  in  those  villages  having 
sufficient  land  to  give  each  farmer  a  plot,  and  is  to  continue  in  those 
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whoso  iiroil  for  distrihution  cjin  ho  inoroasod  through  minor  irri<ration 
projoots,  oto.,  as  woll  as  in  villafros  having  siiffioiont  funds  or  orodit 
to  ao(iniro  additional  lands.  Tho  last  ojidos  to  ho  |)aroolod  will  bo 
thoso  in  whioh  tho  original  land  ‘rraiit  will  havo  to  ho  amplifiod  or  now 
a^rioultural  oontors  ostahlishod. 

PHOPKUTY  KHJHTS  VKSTEU  IX  THE  fO.MMfXlTY  AXI)  IX  THE  EJIDATAHIO 

In  dofinin^  tho  pro])orty  rijrhts  vostod  in  tho  oominunity  tho  oodo 
statos  that  tho  pro])orty  ao(|uirod  hy  a  villajro  is  inalionahio  and, 
thoroforo,  “in  no  oaso  and  in  no  form  whatsoovor  may  it  ho  oodod, 
oonvovod,  rontod,  hypothooatod,  or  mado  suhjoot  to  lion  in  wholo  or 
in  ])art.”  All  aots  and  oontraots  whioh  violate  this  prinoiplo  aro  Yoid. 

Tho  oominunity  rotains  tho  ownorship  of  tho  forosts,  jiasturos, 
wators,  and  tho  indivisihlo  units  whioh  roipiiro  tho  ooojiorativo  od'orts 
of  tho  villajrors  to  till.  Tho  ownorship  of  tho  divisihlo  tillahlo  land, 
howovor,  rosidos  in  tho  individual  ojidatario.  Ho  has  pormanont 
possossion  and  usufruot  of  tho  soil  and  its  improvomonts,  witli  all 
ri»rhts  of  inhoritanoo,  as  lon<:  as  ho  works  his  parool  of  land.  To 
|)rotoot  him  from  his  own  woaknoss  and  tho  ambitions  of  unsoru])ulous 
porsons,  his  projiorty  ri^dit  is  limitod  by  tho  faot  that  it  is  inalionahio 
and  thoroforo  ho  oannot  loaso,  rout,  mortfia^o,  or  disposo  of  his  lot 
in  any  othor  mannor  whioh  roloasos  him  from  oultivation  of  tho  soil. 
Tho  only  way  in  whioh  ho  oan  bo  dojirivod  of  his  parool  is  throusrh  tho 
violation  of  tho  abovo  prinoiplos;  nogloot  to  till  tho  land  during  2 
oonsooutivo  yoars;  montal  doraiifrcmont,  alooholic  do<ronoration,  or 
imprisonmont  for  moro  than  two  yoars  (thoso  apply  if  thoro  aro  no 
rolativos  to  oultivato  tho  plot);  nonpaymont  of  ta.xos  or  duos  assossod 
for  tho  improvomont  of  tho  ojido;  failuro  to  tako  possossion  of  his 
parool  within  throo  months  aftor  tho  villatre  has  roooivod  land;  and, 
in  oaso  of  a  woman,  if  sho  marrios  into  a  family  that  has  land. 

Tho  land  and  wators  of  tho  ojido  oan  only  bo  o.xprojiriatod  by  tho 
Prosidont  in  suoh  oasos  of  ])ublio  utility  as  tho  construotion  of  hi"h- 
ways  and  tho  o.xploitation  of  subsoil  rosouroos,  and  thon  only  aftor 
paymont  has  boon  mado.  Tho  oomponsation  paid  bolonjis  to  tho 
community  whioh  in  turn  must  jrivo  now  plots  or  componsato  tho 
ojidatarios  affootod. 

TAXATIOX  OK  THE  EJIDO 

Tho  munioi|)al,  Stato,  and  Fodoral  (lovornmonts  aro  forbiddon  to 
imposo  on  ojido  proportios  moro  than  ono  |)rodial  tax,  which  in  no 
case  may  o.xcood  o  |)orcont  of  tho  annual  production  of  tho  ojido. 
Fiscal  responsibility  for  tho  individual  plots  rests  on  tho  ojidatarios 
concornod  and  fiscal  coaction  can  ho  broujrht  to  boar  only  ui)on  tho 
crops  of  tho  dolimpiont  ojidatarios  up  to  25  porcont  of  tho  annual 
production  of  their  parcels.  Tho  community  as  a  wholo,  howovor. 
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hcais  ivspoiisihility  for  tiu'  |)n)|M*rty  cMijoycHl  in  coininon.  I^>cal 
taxc's  may  ho  im|)osocl  tlirou^h  tho  <ronoral  assoinhlios  of  tho 
ojidatarios. 

ADMINISTRATION  OE  THE  EJIDO 

The  administration  of  tho  agrarian  proporty  and  tlio  sn|)orvision  of 
tlio  i)aroollin<;  of  tho  land  on  hohalf  of  tlio  villajrc'  is  in  oh.irjjo  of  an 
Kjidal  ('ommissariat  oomjiosod  of  thrc'O  momhors  of  tho  ojido  commu¬ 
nity  in  ^ood  standinjr  olootod  for  a  tonn  of  two  veal’s  hy  a  majority 
vote  of  tho  ojidatarios.  It  roprosonts  tho  oommunity  hoforo  tho 
administrativo  and  judicial  authorities,  administers  tho  communal 
jiroporty  of  tho  c'jido  (|)astnrc*s,  forc'sts,  water  ri<:hts,  etc.),  suju'rvisos 
tho  oxjiloitation  of  tho  individual  paroeds,  socks  to  improve  tho  c'jido 
pro])orty,  and  calls  trc'uoral  assoinhlios  of  tho  ojidatarios,  oarryin<r  out 
their  instructions  as  well  as  those  of  tho  roprosontativc's  of  tho  Ajrrarian 
lluroau  or  tho  National  Ajrrioultural  (''rc'dit  Bank. 

There  is  also  a  supervisory  hoard  in  I'aoh  oommunity  similarly 
formcul  and  ('looted  which,  as  its  name  sujrfrc'sts,  is  oharfiod  with  tho 
duty  of  seeing  that  tho  Kjidal  (’ommissariats  iiorform  their  duties 
aooordin<:  to  tho  law,  and  which  is  ompoworod  to  audit  their  accounts 
and  ro])ort  any  irro<rularitios  to  tho  Airrarian  Bnrc'au. 

At  least  one  ‘ronoral  assomhly  of  tho  ojidatarios  is  to  ho  hc'ld  each 
month,  and  all  ohlijrations  contracted  hy  tho  C'ommissariats  without 
tho  authorization  of  the  assomhly  are  void.  Tho  decisions  of  the 
assomhly  are  fronorally  subject  to  revision  hy  tho  Ajiiarian  Burt'au. 

In  accordance  with  tho  Agricultural  Credit  Law  tho  social  and 
c'conomic  orfianization  of  tho  c'jido  is  in  tho  hands  of  tho  national 
Agricultural  Credit  Bank  which  supplants  tho  roprc'sontativos  of  tho 
A<rrarian  Burc'au  in  tho  work  of  or<:anizin^  and  rc'jrulatin'r  tho  ojidos. 
In  those  zones  whore  tho  Bank  does  not  yet  opc'rato  tho  Agrarian 
Bureau  is  charged  with  tho  preparation  of  a  plan  of  cultivation  and 
jiromotion  for  t'ach  of  tho  ojidos  which  shall  dc'al  with  those  crops  or 
methods  which  are  forhiddon  hocauso  they  exhaust  tho  soil  or  are 
wasteful,  tho  introduction  of  crops  or  hotter  methods  of  cultivation  in 
order  to  obtain  a  maximum  return  from  tho  natural  resources  and 
labor,  tho  oi’franization  of  tho  ojidatarios  for  jmiduction  or  marketing, 
and  tho  hc'st  manner  of  oxjdoitin*;  tho  communal  rc'sourcos.  Tho 
jilan  is  submitted  to  tho  aiiproval  of  tho  assomhly  and  once  approvt'd 
hy  it  is  binding  upon  all  tho  ojidatarios  and  is  onforcc'd  hy  tho  ap:rarian 
authorities.  A  communal  fund  is  provided  for  each  of  tho  ojidos,  to 
ho  formed  with  tho  moneys  derived  from  tho  communal  exploitation  of 
tho  forests  and  pastures,  tho  local  ta.xos  imposed  by  tho  assembly,  tho 
payments  for  ojidal  jiroporty  expropriated  hy  tho  (Jovornmont,  etc., 
this  fund  to  ho  usc'd  for  tho  purchase  of  land,  machinery,  stock,  and 
sc'c'ds  and  for  improvements,  such  as  schools  and  irrifration  works. 
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ConstitutUm  of  Ecoador. — Tlie  Library  of  tlie  Pan  Ainorican  I’nion 
lias  a  few  co})ies  of  the  1929  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador 
for  free  distribution  as  lon<r  as  the  supply  lasts. 

liecent  accei^slous. —  New  books  ac(|uired  by  the  library  include: 

Antonio  Joae  <ti'  Irisorri,  cacrilor  //  ili itloinulico  (pitr]  Ricardo  Doiioso.  Santiago, 
Prt‘ii>as  (le  la  I'liiversidad  de  Chile,  317  p.  front,  (port.),  plates,  ports., 

map.  20  cm.  |  Irisarri,  who  lived  a  busy  life  in  tlu'  nineteenth  eentury,  herein 
finds  a  wt)rthy  biographer  in  Ricardo  Donoso,  whose  jirevioiis  works  include 
biographies  t»f  other  famous  ('hileans.] 

liorroK  Aninn  //  cl  inctotlo  anoliliro  cn  la  hisloria;  nn  cuxoijo  tic  intcrprctocion 
Ipor]  Guillermo  Feliu  Cruz  .  .  .  Santiago,  Editorial  Xascimento,  1934.  4S  p. 
pi.  (port.)  2()  cm.  (An  interesting  .stmly  of  the  methods  of  Diego  Harros 
.Arana,  the  author  of  the  sixteen-volume  Hixtoriu  gcncrnl  tie  Cliilc,  a  standard 
Chilean  history,  ami  other  works.] 

En  lorno  tic  Uictirtlo  Palniti.  Ln  cxtnnciti  rn  Chile  [por]  Guillermo  Feliu  Cruz. 

.  .  .  [Santiago]  Prensjis  de  la  I'niversidad  de  Chile,  1933.  25o  p.  front, 

(port. I,  jilates  (ports.)  27'^  cm.  |.V  new  biography  of  Palma  by  the  well-known 
Chilean  historian  and  bibliographer.  There  is  also  another  volume  in  this  set 
by  Prof.  Feliii  t.’ruz,  entitled  En  torno  tic  Ricardo  Etilina.  Ensai/o  critico-hihlio- 
tjriijict).] 

Ltis  prtthlcmax  ctlncacionnlcx;  mi  paso  por  el  Ministerio  de  educacidn  [por] 
Mariatio  Xavarrete  C.  ...  Saiitiago  de  ChiU*,  F.diciones  Frcilla,  1934.  37.S  p. 

23  cm.  (Biblioteca  Fndlla,  vol.  x.xii.)  [Senor  Xavarrete  reviews  the  work  accom- 
j)lished  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  of  Chile  during  the  time  he  was  at  the 
head  of  it.] 

/><  cdmtt  sc  ha  formatltt  la  nticidn  coltonliiana  [por]  Luis  Loih'Z  de  Mesji  .  .  . 
Bogota,  labreria  colombiana,  l(t34.  22S  j).  2~i'i  cm.  Contents:  1.  El  signo 

hi>tdrico  ile  .America;  2.  El  territorio  de  Colombia;  3.  Composicidn  e  indole  de 
los  grupos  raciales  cpie  la  pueblan;  4.  Desiirrollo  de  su  riipieza;  ,a.  Su  evolueidn 
constitucional;  ().  Religion  y  religiosidad  suyas;  7.  Empressis  histdricas  de  su 
cultura;  S.  .Su  expresidn  en  el  arte;  9.  .''u  misidn.  [Luis  Ldpez  de  Mesji,  classicist, 
teacher,  j)hilosopher,  publishes  with  this  work  his  most  complete  study  to  date 
of  Colombian  life.] 
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liicanlo  Palma,  18J3-1U3.!.  [Liiiia,  Coiupania  do  iini)ro>i()nos  y  publioidad, 
1934.]  341  p.  •i'i'  ;  cm.  (.V  cidlootiou  of  addros.^es  and  ossjiys  honoring:  Ricardo 

Palma  on  tlie  centenary  t>f  his  birtli.  The  last  part  of  the  book  consists  of  letters 
of  Palma  to  eminent  contemi)oraries.  This  volnine  is  published  by  the  Sociedad 
.\migos  de  Palma,  of  Lima.] 

Acciau  parlanu  niaria  ij  <li piamalica:  modestos  discnr.sos  en  altas  tribunas  [jxir] 
Jacobo  Varela  Acevedo.  Montevideo,  Claudio  Garcia,  editor,  1934.  337  j). 

20  cm.  lA  collection  of  addresses  by  a  former  Uruauayan  minister  to  the  United 
States  chosen  from  tho.se  deliverefl  during  twenty-two  years  of  i)ublic  life.] 

Now  magazines  and  tliose  received  for  tlie  fiisit  time  during  tlie  past 
monti)  are  as  follows: 

La  Ailminixtraciun  nacianal;  cuadernos  de  comentarios  e  informaciones  autori- 
zadas  de  la  Administracion  nacional.  Ruenos  Aires,  1934.  Ano  ii,  vol.  IV,  10 
de  mayo  de  1934.  30  p.  40x28  cm.  Three  times  a  month.  Address:  Avenida 

de  mayo  1035 — 0"  piso,  Buenos  Aires,  Repnblica  Argentina. 

Iteviisla  policial.  Buenos  Aires,  1934.  Mayo  do  1934.  73  p.  illus.,  jmrts. 
2(>Hxl8  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Orestc  ,1.  L.  .\rgenti.  .Vddre.ss:  E.stados 
I'nidos  802,  Buenos  .Vires,  Repnblica  .Vrgentina. 

Hci'iata  popular;  orgao  da  “  Liga  de  defesji  social.”  Sao  Paulo,  1934.  .\no  i, 
N."  7,  mail)  tie  1934.  [20]  j).  illus.  29'4x22  cm.  Editor:  A.  G.  Xavier  Xetto. 

.Vddress:  R.  Barao  de  Itai)etininga  52.  3."  andar — sala  1,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Acrion  chileua;  la  revista  de  los  problemas  nacionales.  .Santiago  de  Chile, 
1934.  Vol.  1,  N.°  8,  marzo  15.  1934.  [31]  p.  27x19  cm.  Editor:  Carlos 

Keller  R.  .Vddress:  E.  Maciver  300,  C’asilla  337,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

AiiIok;  revista  musical.  .Santiago  de  Chile.  1934.  .-Vno  ii,  N.°  7,  enero- 
febrero  de  1934.  44  p.  25x19  cm.  Bi-monthly.  Editor:  Domingo  Santa 

Cruz.  .Vddress:  Calle  San  Isidro  53,  Casilla  2100,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

liolctin  mcnnual  de  la  Caja  de  reliron  y  de  preeixion  social  dc  los  FF.  CC.  del 
e.stado.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1933.  .Vno  vii,  X.“  78,  dieiembre  de  1933.  07  j). 

25''2x18  cm.  Monthly.  .Vddress:  Rosas  1080,  Casilla  N.°  101-D,  Santiago  de 
Chile. 

Muudo  social.  .Santiago  de  Chile,  1934.  .Vnt)  v,  X.°  .53,  febrero  de  1934. 
88  J).  illus.,  ports.  20*2x18'2  cm.  Monthly.  .Vddre.ss:  Huerfanos  930,  4." 
piso.  Of.  45,  Santiago  dc  Chile. 

El  Progreso  de  Chile;  revista  biogratica,  juridica,  industrial,  comercial  y  agricola; 
organo  olicial  dc  la  Union  departamental  de  empleados  publieos  dc  Santiago. 
.Santiago  de  Chile,  1934.  .Vno  i,  X."  I,  febrero  dc  1934.  34  j).  illus.,  i)orts. 

25'^xl9  cm.  Bi-monthly.  Editor:  .Vugusto  Santander  D.  .Vddress:  Estado 
33,  .Santiago  de  Chile. 

Lit  roz  de  la  raza;  revista  mensual,  gratuita  i)ara  los  siK’ios  de  la  Sociedad 
hispano  chileua  de  cultura.  .Santiago  de  Chile,  1934.  .Vno  n,  X."  4,  enero  de 
1934.  40  p.  illus.,  ports.  20x19  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Blasco  de  Gama. 

.Vddress:  Vhnmada  123,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

.Memorias  de  la  Sociedad  cuhaua  de  hislori<t  natural  (organo  oticial  del  Museo 
Poey  de  la  Universidad  de  La  llabana).  La  llabana,  1934.  Vol.  viii,  X.”  1, 
marzo  1934.  00  p.  diagrs.  25x17  cm.  Editor;  Carlos  de  la  Torre.  Address: 

Mu.seo  Poey,  Universidad  de  La  llabana,  C'uba.  [Renewal  of  the  i)ublieation  of 
these  .Memorias  after  a  iH'riod  of  more  than  five  years.] 

Excelsior  ilusirado;  revista  centroamericana.  Tegucigalpa,  19:13.  -Vno  i,  X.” 
4,  Edicion  especial,  septiembre  15  de  1933.  24  p.  illus.,  ports.  32x2f)  cm. 
Editor:  Rodolfo  Buezo.  .Vddress:  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  [Edicion  especial 
(h'dicada  al  pueblo  lucaragiiense  y  a  sn  gobierno,  imi)ri‘so  en  Managua,  Xicara- 
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CiMif))  nilirisiiio;  revi'ta  del  cooporativn  dc  Mexico;  |piil)Iica(-i<'iii 

flel  DopartaiiMMito  dt*  foiuiMito  cooporativo,  puhlicada  por  ia  Sccridaria  di- 
la  ocoiioinia  iiai-ioiial],  Moxico.  lOdt.  Toiiio  I,  X.'*  IS,  mayo  ilo  lOdd.  d2  p 
29x20  cm.  Montlily.  .\ddross;  .Vv.  Ucpi'il)li<*a  .\rnciitiiia  12,  Mexico,  I). I'., 
Mexico. 

Tkrrn;  jH-riddico  del  Depart  ament  aKrario  para  los  ejidatorios.  Mexieo,  19d4. 
.Vfio  I.  X."  4,  mayo  de  19d4.  S  p.  illiis.,  ports.  4()xd0  cm.  Monthly.  Ivlitor: 
Jose  Piicliades  Hoss.  .\ddress;  .Vv.  Juarez,  X."  i)S.  Mexieo,  D.F.,  Mexico. 

La  (laccia  finaiicura.  Lima,  19:14.  .Vho  i,  X.“  1.  7  de  ahril  de  19:14.  Hi  p. 
dia^rs.  4.jx29  cm.  Wt'ckly.  Kditor;  .1.  .Viiselmi  Lankin.  .Address:  .\|)artado 
])ostal  091,  Lima.  Peru. 

Tin-  Si>iiiiixli  Hvrii-ir;  a  journal  devoted  to  .''panisli  and  Si)anisli-.\mericaii 
enltiire,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  I'nited  State'.  Xt-w  V’ork,  19:i4.  V’ol.  1, 
X.“  1.  March  19:14.  40  p.  2.'jxlH  cm.  Monthly.  Kdit.ir;  llarhara  M;itulka. 

.Vd<lress:  S40  Last  llnildin^r,  Washington  .''quare  Colleije,  Xew  York  I’niver'ity. 
Xew  York,  X.Y..  l'.S..V. 


PAN  AMERICAN  PROGRESS 

LATIN  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  AND  LITERARY  NOTES 


Acc‘()i(lin>r  to  the  annual  roport  of  the  Diroctor,  Dr.  (lustavo  Mar¬ 
tino/  Zuvina,  tlio  National  Lihrarv  of  Arfrontina  has  now  310, 2H7 
voluinos.  During  1033,  2"), .M3  volumes  wore  added  to  the  eolleetion. 
The  work  of  the  lihrarv  has  been  expanded  by  estahlishin<r  five  new 
divisions,  namely:  Heferenee  division,  periodieal  ilivision,  the  Donezri 
eolleetion,  division  of  e.xehanjres,  and  eard  division.  9,392  eards 
were  added  to  the  eatalojr,  whieh  was  a  notable  inerease  over  any  one 
year  during  the  past  deeade. 

A  llispanie  Ameriean  seetion  has  been  established  in  the  I'niversity 
of  La  Plata,  Ai^entina.  It  will  eomprise  eolleetions  of  hooks  from 
the  eountries  of  the  Ameriean  eontinent. 

The  eity  of  Amhato,  Eeuador,  has  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
jnihlie,  university,  and  sehool  librarians  throuirhout  the  eountry  to 
assemble  in  the  ('asa  de  Montalvo  November  12  to  17,  1934,  under 
the  aus])iees  of  the  Library  of  National  Authors.  All  topies  |)ertain- 
in<;  to  the  imjirovement  of  libraries  in  Eeuador  will  he  diseussed, 
ineludinj:  a  uniform  system  of  eatalo<rin<j  and  elassifieation,  eduea- 
tion  and  traininjr  of  librarians,  and  le>:islation  supportin*;  libraries. 

The  C'onjrress  of  Keuador  has  ])assed  a  deeree  whieh  provides  that 
publishers  and  authors  must  jjiesent  one  eopy  of  their  laaiks  eaeh  to 
the  National  Library,  the  Puhlie  Library  of  the  eity  in  whieh  the 
work  is  published,  the  “Autores  Naeionales  tie  Amhato”,  ami  the 
Munieipal  Library  of  (iuayatpiil.  A  tine  etpial  to  twiee  the  sale 
price  of  the  hook  will  he  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
deeree.  Kaeh  library  is  retpiired  to  publish  |)eriodieally  a  list  of 
accessions,  and  the  dei)artment  of  libraries  will  publish  as  an  appendix 
to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  a  cumulative  list  of  ho(*ks 
and  periodicals  ]>uhlished  durin>;  that  year.  The  deeree  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  free  postal  fraidxinjr  privilejres  for  lendiiiLT  hooks,  and  estab¬ 
lishes  a  i)rize  ttf  1, ()()()  sucres  for  the  best  work  |)uhlished  in  the  field 
of  literature,  science,  sociology,  ami  history. 

In  response  to  a  re(piest  (*f  the  Munici|)al  Library  of  Santa  Ana, 
Republic  of  El  Salva<lor,  for  hooks  t»)  aujrment  its  collection,  the 
National  Printin';  Olhn'e  of  (luatemala  selected  and  jn-esented  a 
number  of  hooks  on  various  subjects  by  (iuatemalan  authois. — Tuk 
Lihkawi.w,  ('ohimhus  Memorial  Library. 


GOOD-WILL  TRIP  TO  MEXICO 


Sjxtnsored  by  the  Mexican  ('bambcr  of  ('oimncrcc  of  the  I'nited 
Slates,  a  sh«)rt  jrood-will  trij)  to  Mexico  will  be  taken  by  business 
men  of  the  United  States  in  Aiifrust.  The  party  will  sail  from  Xew 
York  on  Aufrnst  2b,  arrivin<r  in  Mexico  ('ity  on  S«‘|)tend)er  3.  A 
flexible  itinerary  has  been  planned  so  that  members  may  bold  busi¬ 
ness  conferences  if  they  desire.  Since  the  trip  is  semi-oflicial  in 
character,  they  will  have  an  e.xceptional  opportunity  to  meet,  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  the  leaditifr  business  men  and 
industrialists  of  the  cities  included  in  the  tour,  and  to  study  |)rob- 
lems  of  mutual  interest.  Besides  visits  to  the  main  points  of  interest 
in  the  capital,  e.xcursions  will  be  made  to  X(»cbimilco  and  (iuada- 
lupe,  Toluca,  Taxco  and  ('uernavaca,  San  duan  Teolibuacan,  and 
Puebla  and  C'liolula,  but  one  day  will  be  left  entirely  free  for  conferences. 

The  }rroup  will  return  to  the  United  States  by  train,  with  stop- 
*»vers  at  Ciuadalajara  and  Monterrey,  arrivin';  in  Xew  York  on 
.S<*ptember  17. 


Further  information  about  the  tour  11013’  obtaiio'd  Irom  the 
.Mexican  C'haitd)er  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  74  Trinitv 
Place,  Xew  York,  X.Y. 
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